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from unclean grain. 
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Specifically designed for primary cleaning and coarse scalping where speed, safety, and 
large hourly volume are important. 
a Powerful head suction removes dust and light impurities. Main screen 
with free-running holes tails-off large, heavier impurities. 

Eureka Receiving Scalper needs no settling chamber or screenings 

conveyors. Deposits air liftings in dust collector . . . eliminates 

explosion hazards due to dust. Simple air control and grain flow 
adjustments at convenient floor level. 


0. K. BAGGING SCALES 


For more selective cleaning, two-screen Re- 
ceiving Scalpers also available in 11 sizes 
... Standard, Armored, or All-Steel construc- 
tion. 


Write for free Catalog 180-B showing com- 
plete line of Eureka scalpers and cleaners plus 
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EDITOR'S DESK 


By GEO. M. STRAYER 


COMMODITY It is now quite generally agreed 
GROUPS WORK among farmers that the answers 
TOGETHER ' 


to the problems of American 
Agriculture will never be entirely solved by the 
actions of government. But in an economy where 

ler segments do have subsidization of various 
types it is also impossible to remove government 
subsidy 


from agriculture. With government 


of labor through minimum wage laws and 


protected unionism, with governmental  sub- 
sidy of business through tariffs and quotas and 
trade arrangements it is utterly foolish to talk 
in terms of turning agriculture back to the so- 
called “free days” of 30 years ago. 

Serious thought about the present pattern of 
American Agriculture and the needs of tomorrow 
is healthy 
the shortcomings of present farm programs is 


Serious analysis of the successes and 


wise. The men best qualified to analyze their 
wn industries are the men working in them. 

Representatives of the American Soybean As- 
sociation have been present at the meetings of the 
Conference of Commodity Organizations which 
have been held in recent months. We need to 
know the leadership in the other commodity or- 
ganizations in agriculture—we need to know their 
thinking and their planning—we need to help 
them with their problems as we can do so—and 
we need to enlist their aid in the solution to our 
problems 

The men who are spending their time and ef- 
forts in this move are to be congratulated. Healthy 
self-analysis is profitable, and if the Conference 
does nothing more than provide the vehicle for 
the men in agriculture to look at themselves and 
others it has been worthwhile. Out of it may 
come something far more constructive as Congress 


meets again. 


WHY NO ACTION Why have the mechanisms 
TAKEN ON of marketing provided in 
P. L. 480? 
in moving soybean oil, the only soybean product 
available on the P. L. 480 list? Why, on Jan. 1, 
have there been no movements of soybean oil in 


Public Law 480 been inactive 


quantity? Why are we so far behind last year 
in this respect? Is it because there is no need? 
Because of breakdown in negotiations? Because 
of lack of proper timing? Who is to blame that 
the benefits of sales under P. L. 480 have not 


accrued to soybean producers—but will probably 


acerue to those handling and processing the crop” 
Was this the intent of the law? 

Undoubtedly a major factor is the extremely 
late passage of the appropriation bill by Congress. 
Held for months, it became bogged down behind 
controversial legislation and went far beyond the 


expected date. No negotiations—no sales—no 


promises could be made. .But the appropriation 
was passed months ago, and even now nothing 


much happens. 

What must we do to complete sales on soybean 
oil, cottonseed oil or lard? To prevent huge take- 
over of 1957-crop soybeans by CCC? And the 
beginning of the same type of debacle existent in 
other commodities? Is it not better to take pre- 
ventative steps now than to try to work out of 
the certain mess which will be created by con- 
tinued failure to act? 

Last year an excellent job was done. A huge 
crop of soybeans was merchandised, used and re- 
moved from potential stockpiles. Time marches 
on, we have an even larger soybean crop, and we 
are not selling oil. What are we waiting for? 
The soybean market is now feel- 
NEED MORE ing the effects of the 40-million- 
ACRES IN ‘58 bushel increase in production. 
We can begin to sympathize with the problems of 
surplus commodities, even though ours is not yet 
in that category. We have about reached the 
point of diminishing returns in soybean acreage 
unless we do a better job of marketing. We have 
learned to place huge quantities of soybeans and 
soybean products in the markets of the world, 
but even those markets eventually reach satura- 


WE DON’T 


tion. 

It is now tire to start planning on 1958 soy- 
bean acreage. It is now time to resolve that each 
of us, as a producer, will do his part in prevent- 
ing further increases in acreage beyond our ¢ca- 
pacity to consume and market. At this time it 
would seem that any acreage beyond 1957 levels 
will merely bring lower total returns on the crop 
or place the marketing in governmental hands. 
Neither is to be desired. 

Let’s be realistic in making plans for 1958 soy- 
bean acreage. Let’s use the experience of the 
past and keep our crop in favorable position price- 
wise by controlling our own production rather 
than turn to government to do the job for us. 

There should be no more acres of soybeans 


than in 1957! And that applies to your farm, too! 
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FRENCH 


DD esoiventizer 


"Peaster 


The industry's newest-=safest-= 
fealoy-tMm-Shiled(-Jal Masl-Sialelo Mee) mete) kh 4-Ja) | 


removal and recovery 


The French DT (Desolventizer-Toaster) represents 

the most significant advance in desolventizing spent flakes 

in the history of the oil milling industry. 

By eliminating intermediate steps in processing, 

it reduces costs, speeds production and assures maximum safety. 


It reduces solvent loss by 50 to 75° and 


helps produce a higher quality, more marketable product. 


The French DT will substantially reduce your 
desolventizing costs. This saving alone 

may return your investment in one year’s operation. 
Good reason to replace your present equipment 


with a new French DT. 


PATENTED FRENCH DESOLVENTIZER-TOASTER 


OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. PIQUA, OHIO, U.S.A. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF VEGETABLE OIL PROCESSING MACHINERY 
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REPORT OF U. S. SOYBEAN TEAM— 


Dollar Shortage in 


Japan Cramps Sales 


a LO | 


TEAM at the Ajinomoto Co. processing plant and monosodium 


glutamate factory, with Shizuka Hayashi 


of the Japanese 


American Soybean Institute, and Ajinomoto staff members. 


By JOHN SAWYER 


President, American Soybean Association 
London, Ohio 


ON OCT. 31, the U. S. soybean trade 
development team departed from 
Minneapolis bound for Tokyo, Japan 
“hus began one more phase of the 
original world-trade market develop 
ment work pioneered by the Ameri- 
can Soybean Association 

This project, like others more re- 
cently established by the Soybean 
Council of America, was made pos- 
sible by Public Law 480. By this 
law, the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture was authorized to enter into 
a contract with the American Soy 
bean Association and Japanese soy- 
bean industry groups, for the pur- 
pose of promoting sales and develop 
ing markets for American soybeans 
and soybean products in Japan 

Besides permitting this contract, 
P. L. 480 also provided that foreign 
currencies held by the United States 
as a result of sales of U. S. surpluses 
could be used to finance up to 90% 
of the needs of the project. The 
member groups, the Japanese soy- 
bean industry and the American 
Soybean Association provided the 
remaining 10%. Management of this 
operation known as the Japanese 


JOHN EVANS identifies weed seed 
and foreign material in American 
soybeans at Hohnen Oil Co., Shimizu. 
At left is Shizuka Hayashi. 


TEAM members (I. to r.) Howard McWard, John Sawyer, John 
Evans and David Wing with members of Tokyo grain exchange. 


American Soybean Institute was also 
made the responsibility of the two 
member groups. 

In selecting this U. S 
trade team, 
were made to include representatives 
of all phases of our soybean industry 


soybean 


development efforts 


Team Members 

Three of the team were soybean 
growers and members of the Ameri- 
can Soybean Association. They were 
John W. Evans, from Montevideo, 
Minn., a past president and now a 
member of the board of directors of 
the American Soybean Association; 
David G. Wing, from Mechanicsburg, 
Ohio, also a past president and one 
of our directors. Mr. Wing is also 
vice president of the Soybean Coun- 
cil of America. I was the third rep- 
resentative of the American Soybean 
Association 

Other members of the team were 
Howard McWard, assistant general 
manager of the Illinois Grain Corp., 
also representing the cooperative 
grain marketing organizations of the 
Midwest; John N. Haymaker of Car- 
gill, Inc., from Minneapolis, repre- 
senting his own company as well as 
other processors and exporters of U. 
S. soybeans; and James W. Martin, 
director of trade development of the 


Port of New Orleans, representing 
all ports that handle U. S. soybeans. 

Our arrival in Tokyo immediately 
introduced us to the sincere and never 
ending graciousness of the Japanese 
people. At the airport waiting to 
greet us were approximately 30 
gentlemen of the Japanese soybean 
industry, many of whom we had met 
previously and knew only slightly 
from their visit to the United States. 
But we were soon to become very 
good friends. 

The following day we began our 
very busy schedule which had been 
carefully and cleverly planned by 
S. Hayashi, managing director of the 
Japanese American Soybean Insti- 
tute 

We began our busy program by 
calling on Mr. Termohlen, U. S. at- 
tache to Japan. Mr. Termohlen in- 
troduced us to Ambassador McAr- 
thur and Mr. Thibeaudeaux, his eco- 
nomic advisor, who quickly ex- 
plained general economic relation- 
ships between Japan and the United 
States. 

We continued on our project by 
meeting with various high officials 
of the Japanese Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. We discussed the economic as 
well as physical circumstances and 
complications, both bad and good, 
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involved in the sale of American soy- 
beans to Japan. Again, as was al- 
ways the case, we were treated most 
graciously. For a period of 3 weeks 
we made a very thorough and ex- 
hausting tour of most all phases of 
the Japanese soybean industry 


Included in this busy schedule 
were visits at and with representa- 
tives of shoyu, miso, tofu and mono- 
sodium glutamate plants, all of these 
being made from soybeans or soy 
bean oil meal and an important part 
of the diet of the Japanese 
We also 
processing plants. In addition, we 
had a luncheon with the importers 
and visited Kyoto University where 
and with whom the Japanese Ameri- 
can Soybean Institute is conducting 


people 


were visitors at soybean 


joint experiments on natto, another 
soybean food 


We flew to the northern island of 
Hokkaido where most of the Japa- 
nese soybeans are produced, saw 
many farms and observed many local 


customs 


Everywhere we went we met alert 
and serious people. They 
definite goal and great determina 
With all this seriousness they 
were extremely patient and gracious 
We never had a chance to wish for 


have a 


tion. 


anything 


Need Soybeans 


} 


During these visits and meetings 
Japanese people 
Japan has 
approximately 90 


we learned the 
want and need soybeans 
a population of 
million people in a land area nearly 
the size of California 
15% of this is 


However, only 
arable. Because rice 
is the crop that can produce the most 
food per acre, this is their : 
To balance their diet, Japan 
have Since there 
produce this 


crop 
must soybeans 
isn’t land enough to 


need in Japan, it must be purchased 


The Japanese people want a de- 


pendable supply of soybeans. Fo. 


this reason, they are interested in 
American soybeans. Some 
are purchased from Manchuria but 


soybeans 


there has been doubt as to the de 


pendability of this supply 


There are, of course, objections 
ind complications to American soy 
beans. We heard many objections 
from those who actually use soy- 
beans and sell their products. Obje« 


tions varied according to the use 
U.S. soybeans are high in oil con 
tent. This was pleasing to the oil 
processors but not so desirable for 


the food 


whole soybean 


ndustries wh« ise the 


legitim: 


There were also many 
complaints about the percentage 
foreign material in shipments. T 
manufacturer definitely mus 
have clean soybeans. In the United 


States we don’t like foreign material 


food t 


but it 1s not as < fo! 


ke 
those who make h food from 


soybeans 


Problems of F. M. 


3ecause Japan’s domestic produc- 


tion has had no foreign ma 

problem, there are very few cleaning 
Without 
forel material is a serious prob 


found 


facilities these facilities 


lem and when 
us 
improved 


randicap 
soybeans. Thi 
greatly since ! 
which 
Association 
There 


still could be more improvement and 


changes were made _ fo 


the American Soybean 
fought so vigorously in 1955 


will, of course, strive to achieve 


foreign 


In addition to 


there were criticisms of 


formity of size which created cook- 
There were objections 
to color and, in some cases, soybeans 


ing problems 


were too small. Miso manufacturers 
mentioned the taste of their product 
from U. S 


lacked a sweetness and a smoothness 


made soybeans often 


y . iff 
more dalitl- 


Another and possibly 


Crude and Refined 
Vegetable Oils-Soy Oil, Corn Oil, Cottonseed Oil 


Daily Market Letters to Our Customers Supplement Our Personal Service 


PHONE. 


WIRE. OR WRITE. 


cult problem is presented on the eco- 
Japan 
than 


nomic side. wants to buy 


more soybeans presently are 
being purchased 

In spite of this, the 
chases of soybeans ha\ 
duced. The 
availability of dollars and the gen 


Japan 


problem 


eral economic condition 


All purchases of U. S. soyt 
be made in dollars 
Until this year many dollars fot 


into Japan’s economy 


: ilitary and so called “off 
hore” expenditures Our armed 
f 


forces are being greatly reauced In 


Japan and our dollar expenditures 
are also being reduced. As a result, 
his accumulation of dollar reserves 


which Japan has is rapidly declining 
3ecause of this, the plans to pur- 
chase soybeans for dollars had to be 
reduced. They were reduced almost 
25%. 

Our Japanese American Soybean 
Institute has done and is doing a fine 
t in and 


ob promoting interest In and 


a desire for American soybeans 


Growers and handlers are continuing 
to improve crops and shipments to 
better satisfy this demand 


However, 


endeavors, if Japan has a shortage of 


in spite of these worthy 


dollars, there will be no sales of U.S 
soybeans. Therefore, to protect and 
strengthen this great potential mar- 
becomes obvious that every 

ur soybean industry 

n ‘ Imes assist In Improving 
trade and trade relations between 


Japan and the United States 
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FOUR MEMBERS of the soybean 
1 Yoko- 


tean n 


trade development am in 


They are 
Davi 


hama_ harbor 
James W. Martin, 
John N 
Evans 
The photo is courtesy of Hiroshi 
Nakamura, Hohnen Oil Co 


G. Wing 
John W 


; 
1 
Haymaker and 


ROESLING, MONROE « CO. 
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Hugh B. Ellsworth 


Bob E. Hogar 
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SOYBEAN COUNCIL OF AMERICA, INC. 


Approve Industry Liaison Committee 


CREATION of 


committee 


inter-industry 
liaison fats and oils 
groups to consider problems and op- 
portunities fats and in for- 
‘ign markets was approved by the 
board of the Soybean 
Council of America at its meeting 
in Chicago Dec. 5 


an 
for 


for oils 


directors of 


The board accepted the report of 
the joint committee of soybean and 
cottonseed groups which recom- 
mended setting up of such a liaison 
committee, which would meet at 
least once a year 

The function of the new inter-in- 
dustry committee will be to consult 
and advise but not to attempt action 
programs in its own name. Any sug- 
gestions action will referred 
to the parent organizations. The 
committee is expected to encourage 
between fats and oils 
groups on existing market develop- 
projects in foreign countries 
and to explore possibilities for new 


for be 


cooperation 
ment 


projects 

The 
the plan, would be made up of: 

1—Six cottonseed representatives 
selected by the National Cotton 
Council and the National Cottonseed 
Products Association in consultation 
with other industry groups. 

2—Six soybean representatives se- 
lected the Soybean Council of 
America in consultation with other 


new committee, according to 


by 


industry groups 

3—It is suggested that the 
American Meat Institute be invited 
to participate and to designate three 
representatives. 

Action by the National Cotton 
Council and the National Cottonseed 
Products Association in approving 
the proposal was still pending as the 


also 


Digest went to press. The lard and 
export committees of the American 
Meat Institute have recommended 
that its board accept the proposal. 

Soybean representatives named to 
serve on the fats and oils inter-in- 
dustry liaison committee include: 

Dwayne Andreas, Honeymead 
Products Co., Mankato, Minn.; Wil- 
liam Huge, Central Soya Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; David G. Wing, Me- 
chanicsburg, Ohio; Ersel Walley, 
Walley Agricultural Service, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; A. C. Hoehne, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis; 
and Geo. M. Strayer, executive di- 
rector of the Council, Hudson, Iowa. 
They are all members of the Coun- 
cil’s trade development committee. 

* 7 * * cl * 

The Council approved the appli- 
cation for membership in the Council 
of the North American Export Grain 
Association and notified the Associa- 
tion that it should name a represent- 
ative to the Council board. 


AMERICAN SOYBEAN 
ASSOCIATION 


May Send Nematode 


Team to Japan 

THE AMERICAN Soybean Associa- 
tion will back the rapid completion 
of surveys to locate infestations of 
the soybean cyst nematode in grow- 
ing areas by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and state departments of 
agriculture, it was decided by the 
ASA board of directors at their 
meeting in Chicago Dec. 6-7. 

The Association suggests sending a 
study team to Japan to investigate 
the nematode in that country and to 
learn if nematode-resistant strains 


exist there. The Japanese have been 
living with the nematode for some 
time and undoubtedly much can be 
learned by sending U. S. specialists 
to Japan. 

The proposal is to send a USDA 
nematode specialist and also a plant 
breeder, the project to be financed 
by P. L. 480 funds. The project, if 
put into effect, will be a joint under- 
taking of ASA, Agricultural Re- 
search Service and Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

J. F. Spears and Robert Bills of 
USDA’s plant pest control branch 
met with ASA’s board of directors 
and outlined the work that has been 
done and what still needs to be done. 

Considerable survey work has 
been completed in most leading soy- 
bean states, but a comparatively 
small amount of work has been done 
in Indiana and Minnesota and none 
in Iowa. 

To date counties found to be in- 
fested include two in Arkansas, one 
in Kentucky, one in Mississippi, 
three in Missouri, three in North 
Carolina and four in Tennessee. 

So far no infestations have been 
found in the upper Mississippi Val- 
ley, but workers believe that the 
nematode exists farther north than 
it has been found. Workers point out 
that almost all infestations found in 
Mississippi River Delta areas are 
located between the river and the 
levee. This would indicate that the 
nematode has come downriver from 
more northern soybean’ growing 
areas. 

* * * ” 

The ASA board recommended to 
the Department of Agriculture that 
it establish a price support of not 
less than 70% of parity on 1958-crop 
soybeans, the same as on the 1957 
crop. Whether the rate will be above 
or below the $2.09 support rate on 
the 1957 crop depends on the parity 
level. 
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“My 
ALANAP- 


treated 
soybean 


field is the 
cleanest 
it's 

ever been 


—says 


prominent grower* 


JANUARY, 1958 


RUBBER 


SOYBEAN YIELD 
WAY UP! 


Note clean, weed-free rows at right, thanks to 
ALANAP-3. Untreated area at leftis weed-choked 


Naugatuck’s files are beginning to bulge with letters 
from growers attesting to the efficiency of Alanap®-3. 
This only proves what extensive field usage has long 
shown—Alanap-3 kills weeds as they begin to sprout 
and before they emerge. 

The use of Alanap-3 pre-emergence weed killer per- 
mits you fewer cultivations—enables you to gain up to 
$21.75 per acre at a cost of only $4.20 per acre based on 
a 14” band. You also get these added benefits: e Faster 
combine, less wear @ No dockage e Fits weed control 
program e Weedy fields now become usable e Earlier 
grain planting, earlier harvesting. 


Order Alanap from your local supplier today. Write, wire 
or phone us if unable to locate immediate source of supply. 


tiles 


United States Rubber 





Naugatuck Chemical Division 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 


»rotectants, fungicides miticides secticides rowth retard 


Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap, Duraset 
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Toasted Soy Proteins give foods new sales appeal 
at no more than the cost of adding flour 


Toasted Soy Proteins 


Food processors who take advantage of the widespread Get more facts fast 

interest in protein fortified foods are operating in a SEND COUPON TODAY 
lucrative market these days—and the market is still 
young, but growing all the time. Food processors use 
our Toasted Soy Proteins 50% (they’re no more costly 
than flour and just as easy to handle) to make their 
products more appealing to a larger number of con- a ee 
sumers. Others can use them to create entirely new : as 

products. Toasted Soy Proteins blend easily, are com- 
patible with most food ingredients, possess an unusually 
bland flavor. Available as granular flours or grits. 


SOYBEAN DIVISION, GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


Name 


’ : Firm 
Industry's most economical source . 
of high-grade protein Address 
n 
SOYBEAN DIVISION | Cezeral te 


% 
*  \ Mills 
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AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION 


Published 32 times 
yearly as a service 
to the soybean 
industry. 


SOME BEANS 
NEVER 
HARVESTED 


MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


JANUARY, 1958 


Vol. 5, No. 31 
Hudson, Iowa 
Jan. 6, 1958 


After the longest harvest and poorest harvest conditions in 
recent years, at least some small part of the crop remained in the 
field in many soybean states at the turn of the year—and some 
acreage in many states will be abandoned. 

Much of the crop coming out of fields late had too high moisture 
content for safe storage, but apparently most such beans went direct 
to the processors, and there seems to be little worry most places 
about stored beans going out of condition or being dumped on the 
market. Of course, nobody knows how many high-moisture content 
beans are in farm storage, and some of these may be marketed in 
the spring. 

Latest Weather Bureau reports on the harvest: Iowa, about all 
soybeans have been harvested that are expected to be harvested. 
Subsoil moisture best in 4 years for this time of year. Ky., losses 
of soybeans severe on bottoms and flat uplands of western one-third 
of state. Md., Del., harvesting remaining soybeans on Delmar pen- 
insula halted by rains. N. C., 82% harvested. S. C., 90° harvested. 
S. Dak., virtually all soybeans harvested. Loss high on late har- 
vested fields due to shelling of soybeans. Tenn., some soybeans 
still in fields. Some losses due to flooded bottomlands. Va., harvest 
two-thirds completed, with some moisture damage evident. 

Our local reports on the percent of the crop still unharvested 
in late December: southeast, south central Ark. 3°; Blytheville, 
Ark., few if any good beans left in fields; central Ark., 2% or 3% 
abandoned due to high water; S. C. and Savannah River area, Ga. 
5%-7%; southeast Ill. 3%; Ray County, Ind. 3%; central Ind. 
2%-3%; Tippecanoe County, Ind, 12%; Ind. 14%; Mason City, 
Iowa 3%; East Carroll Parish, La. 20%; south central Minn. 
5%-10%; Montevideo, Minn. 2%; Sharkey County, Miss. 5%; north 
central Mo. 5%; Mo. 5%; Van Wert, Ohio 2%; Midsouth 5%-7%. 
Tidewater, Va. 10%; Essex County, Ontario 3%. 

Master Feed & Grain Co., Orangeburg, S. C.: “Harvest about 
90% complete. 10% may be abandoned due to wet weather and 
other causes. Excessive rains during harvest season caused about 
10% loss of acres harvested due to lodging and shattering. Oil con- 
tent reported lower than in recent years, which may be due to ex- 
cessive moisture. Insect damage heavy prior to harvest. Estimate 
20% of crop will go in government loan or on farm storage.” 


Some recent comments on the market outlook: 

Dixon Jordan, Standard Commission Co., Memphis: “We do 
not expect any upturns of consequence until the door closes on the 
loan Jan. 31. If a large quantity of beans is in loan at that time an 
artificial scarcity could develop in the spring.” 

Trade News Service, New York, N. Y.: “With the price of 
soybeans the lowest in years, as far as the importer is concerned, 
we may well expect a step-up in export activity in soybeans to 
beyond the current estimate of 85 to 90 million bushels. In spite of 
the record crush in November, crushers have added to their stock 
of soybeans and this trend may have continued in December. There 
is every basis for expecting a sharp recovery in the price of soy- 
beans before many weeks have passed.” 


ARTICLES APPEARING IN LATE NEWS ARE NOT TO BE REPRINTED WITHOUT THE 
PERMISSION OF THE AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION. 





The University of Illinois grain marketing staff notes: ‘“Soy- 
bean crushing for October and November totaled 57.4 million bushels 
compared to 54.5 the same months a year ago. If this difference 
continues, about 333 million bushels will be crushed and about 35 
million bushels will remain as carryover next Oct. 1. 


GREAT BEAN Our observers do not all agree on the prospects for increased 
ACREAGE  °r decreased soybean acreage in 1958 —as is to be expected this 
IN 1958? early — but they lean a little toward more acres, the greatest in 

soybean history. 

The reasons: Disappointment with the 1957 milo crop due to 
its severe lodging and high moisture content. Much small grain 
acreage was not planted this past fall due to the heavy rains, and 
much of the ground may go to beans in the spring. Considerable 
plowing and other fall work was not done due to the inclement 
weather. There will be a heavier work load than normal in the 
spring — and anything that makes for late plantings tends to in- 
crease soybean acreage. 

Quoting Chas. V. Simpson, Waterville, Minn.: “Many farmers 
in this area are considering shifting some of their corn acreage to 
beans. There will be an extremely large amount of extra spring 
work on farms. If the spring is late we will see the soybean acreage 
increase.” 

Floyd Poyzer, Amenia Seed & Grain Co., Amenia, N. Dak., 
looks for an increase in soybean acres in the Red River Valley, since 
producers there have found that beans will withstand extreme 
weather conditions. 

There is some belief that Illinois soybean acreage will go down 
in 1958 as many farmers will plant corn without regard to allot- 
ments. Also, in the Decatur, IIl., area blight cut yields on second and 
third year beans in 1957, so there may be a swing away from beans 
in 1958. 

Early reports of germination of 1957-crop soybean seed are 
mosily very good, much above average, except for some southern 
areas where extremely low. germination is reported. 

A total of 3 million bushels of soybeans was scheduled to load 
out of the Port of New Orleans for export shipment in the period 
Dec. 23-Jan. 5 as of Dec. 26, according to W. L. Richeson & Sons, 


. ialoewe Cash prices 
> C C 5. 
Inc., Port export brokers Dec. 27 


Soybeans, No. 1 yellow, Chicago, bu. ............... ‘cust Raeeve 
Soybean oil meal, Decatur, ton ee 


Soybean oil, crude, Decatur, Ib. ................ : 11% 
Cash price to Retail cash price 


farmers for Price for for bagged 
No. 1 soybeans No. 2 soybeans soybean oil meal 
Dec. 27 Dec. 27 Dec. 27 


Ark. . $2.05 

$2.04 @ $2.14 2.05 @ $2.11 $56(@$76 
Ind. . 2.00 @ 2.07 

Iowa . 1.98 (@ 2.00 

Minn. 1.92@ 2.06 1.89 

Miss. 2.04 

Mo. 2.02(@ 2.05 2.00 

nA... 2.00 2.00 

N. Dak. 1.87 1.82 

Ohio . 23 

Tenn. 2.05 (@ 2. 60 
ve. ic. 2.05 

Ontario 1.90 1.86 77 
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Penola’s multi-location storage facilities and excellent shipping 
service assure speedy delivery ot top-grade Hexane and solvents 


to your lab or plant. 


QUALITY — Penola’s modern research techniques and facilities mean highest 
quality Hexane. In addition Penola Hexane’s low vapor pressure and narrow 


boiling range provide efficient solvent recovery and maximum yield. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE — Penola’s staff of experts will 
be glad to advise on your processing problems or supply any technical 


data you require. Just call or write your nearest Penola office. 


Penola Oil Company New Vouk * Ditauie* Chinas 
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AUTHOR ot the U. S. exhibit at the 
Verona, Italy, fair last year where he 
was a technical consultant. Dr. Hay- 
ward thinks we should do a real sell- 
ing job abroad for soybean oil meal. 


Table 1 Comparison of soybean oil meal 
with all other protein concentrates, U.S.A 
production—crop years (1,000 tons) 


% 
Other Total SBOM 


Date SBOM 
30-4 483 4 6,197 13 
940-5 3,420 297 12 28 


54 


Soybean Oil Meal 


in Livestock and 


Poultry Feeds 


I. A WORLD TRAVELER’S VIEWPOINT 


The two articles following are from speeches of Dr. Hayward and Dr. 


Hanson before the American Soybean Association in Minneapolis 


By J. W. HAYWARD 


Director of Nutrition, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. 


[URING THE past couple of years 
I have had the privilege of visit- 
ing in several foreign countries with 
men engaged in the feed business in 
one way or another, such as ingred- 
lent importers and brokers, feed 
manufacturers, feed trade association 
staff members, university and col- 
lege professors, animal and poultry 
research investigators, representa- 
tives of the USA and foreign govern- 
ment agricultural staffs, and farmers. 
Mind you, these were all business 
trips made in the interest of feed 
ingredients — usually soybean oil 
meal. I imagine these few trips 
abroad prompted your program 
chairman to label me “A World 
Traveler.” That label is exaggerated. 
However, I did enjoy these trips. 
My last trip to Europe was by in- 
vitation of the Soybean Council of 
America, to represent our soybean 
industry on soybean oil meal at the 
International Agricultural Trade 
Fair in Verona, Italy. Several state- 
ments made in this digest of my ad- 
dress before the 37th annual meeting 
of the American Soybean Association 
in Minneapolis Aug. 28, 1957, will 


Table 2. World production of protein crops 1954-55 (1,000 metric tons 


North and 
Central 
Americas 


Europe 
Excluding 


Crops USSR Oceania 


South 
America 


13 ) i: 19,500 


World total 
Excluding 


Africa USSR) 


10,600 

13,700 

2,690 

4,900 
0 


58,490,000 


Food and Agriculture 


reflect some of the experiences 
gained from these trips abroad. 
Our domestic production of soy- 
beans from this 1957 crop is esti- 
mated at some 491 million bushels, 
which is in contrast to some 40 mil- 
lion bushels 20 years ago. The U.S. 
production of soybean oil meal has 
increased over the past 20 years 
more than 7 million tons, the 1957-58 
estimate being 7.8 million tons. 


Our current annual production 
of all protein concentrates, other 
than soya, is only some 6!2 million 
tons. This production of non-soya 
protein is only about 900,000 tons 
greater than it was 20 years ago 
(Table 1). The increase in soya has 
made possible a steady rise in pro- 
duction over the past several years 
of manufactured feeds, as well as 
made possible a significant increase 
in animal units, especially poultry 
and hogs. 

Our soybean production is cur- 
rently some 42% of the world’s 
supply of soybeans. U.S. soybeans 
make up some 14% of the world’s 
production of all oilseeds (Table 2) 
About 74% of our annual production 
of soybeans is converted by proces- 
sors into oil and meal. Manufactured 
feed is the market for over 90% of 
our soybean oil meal consumed in 
the states (Table 3). 


Table 3. U.S. use of soybeans 1955-56 


Bushels produced 373,500.00 
Total disappearance 
bushels 


Bushels exported 

Bushels for seed 

Bushels fed 

Bushels crushed 

Tons SBOM used in 
feeds 

Tons SBOM for other* 
purposes 

* Fed as soybean 

and industrial use 

Ref 1957 Commodity 

Res. Bureau, Inc., N.Y 
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Our soybean industry would never 
have expanded as it has if it had not 
been for the need for and acceptance 
of soybean oil meal in feeds for live- 
stock and poultry. The feed manu- 
facturer, more than any other proc- 
essor group of feed materials, has 
stressed the need for balanced ra- 
tions. The general acceptance of soy- 
bean oil meal in critical rations for 
resulted 


poultry and swine has 


largely from the painstaking work 
of many nutritional investigators at 
our state and federal research 
centers, as well as several investi- 


gators engaged in industrial re- 
search 

To properly process soybean oil 
meal for optimum protein efficiency 
of critical animals, especially young 
poultry and hogs, demands exacting 
procedures and actual feeding test 
There should be no guess- 
It must be the re- 


controls 
work about this. 
sponsibility ot each processor to see 
that his meal is prepared properly 
(Table 4) 


Essential steps in processing 
soybean oil meal 


Table 4. 


My observations are that, 
whole, U.S. soybean oil meal is more 
uniform in composition and better 
standardized in nutritional quality 
than any other protein concentrate 
produced outside of the U.S.A., and 
in most instances our soya is a better 
product as to uniformity and stand- 


ardization than other protein con- 


centrates produced in the State 


(Table 5) 


Table 5. Value of protein fed to chicks 


Protein supplement 
added to cereal Gross protein 
basal value 


There has been some exactness 
practiced in processing, and in source 
of raw materials, for a few protein 
concentrates produced in the States 
but we do not find that this is true 
as a rule, for any countries outside 


of the U.S.A. (Table 6) 
Table 6. Effect of processing on nutritive 
value of herring meal 
Chicks Relative 
avg. wt nutritional 
Gms value 


The importance of soybean oil 


meal in some of our critical feeds is 
illustrated in Table 7 and 8. I used 
Table 7 to illustrate the ABC’s of 
formulating a 22% broiler starter. It 
is seen that ground yellow corn and 
50% protein dehulled soybean oil 
meal make up some 90% of this basic 
formula. To make a practical and 
effective 22% broiler starter is not 
nearly as simple as it would appear 
to the layman after he studies this 
outline. 

To formulate a well-balanced 
broiler starter requires some reduc- 
and dehydrated 
room for 


tion of the 
alfalfa 


soya 


meal to iake 


First Choice Wherever Grain is Handled 


Your jobber has them, or 
write B. I. Weller Company, 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


needed sources of growth factors and 
one or two ingredients to boost pro- 
tein quality. The corn or grain may 


need to be lowered some also to 


accommodate added stabilized fat o1 
the inclusion of desired grain by- 
the m: 


products. Then too, there i 


ter of adding correct level 


] 


ficient vitamins, minerals (including 


trace minerals), and stabilized fat 
for more energy, one or more antl- 
biotics and a good coccidiostat if the 
starter is to be medicated for preven- 
tion of coccidiosis 

You get some idea of how compli- 
cated a practical broiler starter is by 
observing the list of some 33 ingred- 
ients in Table 8. Still, with all of 
these additions to my basic formula 
(Table 7), a good broiler starter, 
with its productive energy of over 
1,000 calories per pound, the 50‘ 
soybean oil meal may be up to 25 
or better and the corn-soya combina- 
tion at some 85°: weight the 
feed mixture 

Continued on Page 16) 
Table 7. Basic ingredients of a 
22% broiler starter 


Ingredients used in a typical 
modern broiler starter 


Table 8 


JOC MrFixo 
NODOGEW’> 


PRE-TESTED 


INOCULATOR 


e@ Pre-tested on growing plants 


(1) The logarithmic curve 
design loads easier... 
dumps cleaner... permits 
high speeds. 

(2) Scientifically formed lip 
aids in greater cup capacity 


(3) Bolt-hole placement 
gives better cup balance... 
saves belting. 

(4) Hyperbolic sideboard 
ends permit greater load 
capacity without "slopping.” 


e@ Insures better legume crops 
© Promotes repeat seed sales 
@ Increases YOUR profits 


NODOGEN LABORATORIES 
2750 W. 35th St., Chicago, Illinois 


CALUMET 
CUPS 
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Table 9 


Ta 
broi 


+ 


a test diet by 


Rese 


rat 


ration 


1YDD 


contains 
bean 


Dinat 


In 


aq) 


with 


emp 


mea 


h 


ler ration 


research in many feeds as to amount required 
and as to the need for a soya which 


controlled 


nutrition 
ration 


Animal 
councii broiler 


has been cooked under 
conditions for optimum protein nu- 
trition of livestock and poultry hav- 
ing critical requirements for protein 

U.S. soybean oil meal, as a whole, 
is the best of its kind in the world. 
Many foreign countries are definitely 
in need of our soya for use in formu- 
lating adequate feeds for their pro- 
ductive animals, especially poultry, 
calves and My travels have 
proved to me very convincingly that 


swine 


there is a dire need for high quality 
and 
Soya protein 


the formula for a protein for animals humans in 
which was released as 
the Animal Nutrition 
Council Details of this 
be the March 
issue of This ra 


dehulled soy- the 


ble 9 


gives 
most foreign countries 
from the U.S.A., as 50% 


t 


edible SOY flour, 1S he 


meal or as 
arch answel 

We are producing a surplus of soy- 
bean oil meal here in the States for 
the soybean 

This is 
that 
will 


found in 
Feed Age 


28% of 50% 


can 
tion 
best interest of 
and all 
the 


oil meal and a corn-sova com- 


of 83.7‘ 


grower processol 


LON based on premise govern- 


ment price continue 


If the production of sovbeans con- 


28 protein turkey starters, the supports 
1 meal exceed 35 


grain level at 


Ol may 
the tinues at recent rates, we are now 


Pig starters geared to increase the production of 


meal in the future at a 
than the experts 


ana 
considerable soybean oil soybean oil 


These starte 


loy 
much faster 


estimate our population will increase 


also pace 


to needs for protein 
I think we 


Hence, 
sovbean oil meal ob abroad to create a preference fo! 


‘al feeds as 
igh quality vou can set should do a real selling 


Importance of 


" 


our high-quality soybean oil meal. I 
would confine our efforts entirely to 
50% dehulled soybean oil meal. At 
such distances this dehulled meal is 
significantly cheaper per unit of pro- 
tein than a full fiber meal. It looks 
like we should try to export about 1 
million tons of our soybean oil meal 
during the crop 1957-58, and 
increase that to some 2 million tons 


year 


within the next several years if soy- 
continues to in- 
Don’t for- 
definite 
picture 


bean production 
crease at its present rate. 
that flour has a 
also, in 


get SOV 


place, the food 


abroad. 


Exports to Japan Down 
EXPORTS of U. S. soybeans to 
Japan in the January-August 1957 
period were down a little from the 
1956, 392,000 metric 
compared 


like period in 
tons in 1957 
419,000 metric tons in 1956, according 
to Foreign Agricultural Service 


with 


as 


Shipments of soybeans from Com- 
munist China for the first 8 months 
of 1957 were roughly the same as fo! 
1956, 156,000 
compared 


1956 


the same period in 


metric tons for 1957 as 


with 161,000 metric tons in 
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Some are 
Better... 
than others! 


Know-how, unlimited service, and fair, honest treatment for 


buyer and seller—these are the distinguishing marks of the 


Association member... 


National Fats & Oils Brokers Association 
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“. me 


One of Professor Hanson’s projects at- 
1953, 


idea for a dra- 


tracted nationwide attention in 
when he conceived the 
matic demonstration. He placed one set 
of littermate barrows on a ration typical 
of 1910, a second on a ration common 


in 1930, and a third on a well-balanced 


i. A RE 


By L. E. HANSON 


University of Minnesota 
ACCORDING to the 
i first 


tured in the United States w: 
1¢ 


records, 
soybean oil meal m: 

by expeller processing in 

ndustry grew slowly and 
1930 less than 50,000 tons of soybean 
oil meal was 
During the 1930-40 


production increased to 


produced annually 
dex ade 


482.000 ton 


average 
This was a sizeable in 


represented onl) modest propor 
tion of our 
In the 


meal 


in feed supply 
decade cottonseed oil 


1,951,000 


same 
production averaged 
tons and dried milk products 1,616, 
000 tons. The latter then, and 
had been for many years, the mos 


important high feeds in 


were 
protein 
of tonnage 


During the decade of the 40’s cot 
tonseed meal and dried milk products 
continued at a ] 
1943 followed 


trend in tonnage, a re 


production 
steady rate to 
downward g 
duction which had reached 500,000 
cottonseed meal and 200,000 
1947. On the 
other hand soybean oil meal produ 
and by 


of either 


tons fo1 
tons for dried milk by 
increas¢ 


tion continued to 


1942 was slightly in exce 
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modern ration. The three groups were 
started on the different rations just after 
weaning. By the time the experiment 
was only a few weeks old, it was apparent 
that the pigs fed the modern 1953 ration 
were far ahead of the others, both in rate 


of gain and total weight. The 1953-fed 


of course, much _ healthier- 
than their less fortunate 
The pigs fed the 1910 and 


rations also took more feed per 


pigs were, 
appearing 
brothers. 

1930 
pound of gain and their final weight was 
a good many pounds under the 1953-fed 


pigs. See picture above. 


SEARCHER’S VIEWPOINT 


1940-50 


n 1955 


been important 


rowth of the ovl 


However it appeal 


nN imnort: 
in importat 
v } eT 


1g industry 


remember! 


feed 


among 





Or 
conversely, would the increase in soy- 
production 


crease in soybean production? 


have been econ- 
nomically feasible ef- 


ficient feed manufacturing industry 


bean 
without an 
available to utilize the continually 
soybean oil 
that this 
situation 
soybean 


expanding supplies of 


meal? It appears to me 


been and is today a 
the 


and 


has 
of mutual benefit to 
erowers and 


best 


processors 
the feed 
overall effect 


customer, manufac- 


turer. The has been 


TABLE 1. SUPPLEMENTS FED, 1956-57 


Soybean 
meal 


Kind of supplement 

Approximate protein Mixed 
content, % 36 38 

Ingredients, Ibs 


their 


TABLE 2. GAINS AND FEED 


EFFICIENCY OF PIGS FED MIXED SUPPLEMENT OR SOYBEAN OIL 


MEAL SUPPLEMENT 


Supplement fed Mixed 


Av. daily Feed/100 Ibs. 
gain, Ib. 


Experiment gain, Ib. 
Summer 1.56 
1.77 
1.65 


Average 1.66 


l 48 
3 1.59 


a/ 


1.55 


one of greatly improved nutrition of 
livestock and poultry, with sub- 
sequent benefit to the entire nation. 


How good is soybean oil meal? 
To answer this question in part we 
like to the results of a 
experiment. Time will not 
permit a discussion of poultry and 
other livestock. For the past 6 
years the Minnesota Station has used 


would cite 


swine 


a mixed supplement composed of 
soybean oil meal, tankage, linseed oil 
meal, dehydrated alfalfa meal, min- 
erals and vitamins, as a basal mix- 
ture for various studies in swine nu- 
trition. This mixture was designed 
partly on the basis of general avail- 
ability of ingredients and partly on 
the basis of other considerations. For 


INOCULATE 
SOY BEANS 
IT PAYS! 


On: 


ipa 
lator 


The Urbana Laboratories 


Urbana, Illinois 


365 
342 
351 


353 


Soybean meal 
Av. daily Feed, 100 Ibs. 
gain, lb. gain, lb. 
1.69 359 
1.71 353 
1.80 337 


1.72 350 


6 350 
9 333 
7 321 


335 
342 


example, tankage was used in part 
because it is a byproduct of the live- 
stock industry. Linseed oil meal was 
used in part because Minnesota is 
an important flax producing state. 

This mixture has produced excel- 
lent results when used to balance a 
corn ration. To date the best record 
made with this formula has been a 
210 pound pig at 126 days of age. 
This mixture, plus antibiotics, was 
fed with corn and labelled the 
“Modern Ration” in the feeding 
demonstration conducted at Minne- 
sota in 1953. 

This past year an experiment was 
conducted at Minnesota to test the 
safety and efficacy of arsanilic acid 
when it is added to supplements in- 
tended for free-choice feeding. For 
this purpose two supplement mix- 
tures were used, a mixed supplement 
such as described above and a soy- 
bean oil meal supplement. The 
formulas for these given in 
Table 1. 

Two supplements were used be- 
cause it was believed that this would 
provide a better answer regarding 
the safety of the additive. It made 
possible also a direct comparison of 
the two types of supplements. Six 
8-to-10-week-old pigs were fed per 
lot in each two experiments. Three 
levels of arsanilic acid were fed. 
Thus there were six direct compari- 
sons of the two kinds of supplement. 
Each supplement was fed free-choice 
with ground shelled corn. 

The feedlot data for the two ex- 
periments are summarized in Table 
9 


The pigs in lots 2, 3, 6 and 7 were 
fed arsanilic acid. Lots 1 and 8 
served as controls. In experiment I 
there was little difference in aver- 
age gains or in efficiency of feed 
utilization between the pigs fed the 
mixed supplement and those fed the 
soybean meal supplement. The small 
difference was in favor of the soy- 
bean meal mixture. In experiment 
II there was a greater difference be- 
tween the supplements and it was in 
favor of the soybean meal supple- 
ment. One pig in lot 1 in experiment 
II developed parakeratosis, but his 


are 
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TABLE 3. PERCENT OF PROTEIN IN RATION CONSUMED 


Supplement fed Mixed 


From start 

Feeding period to 125 Ibs. 
Exe | 12.4 
12.4 


>) 
uP. 


reduced growth rate accounts for 
only a small part of the difference 
observed. The fiber content of all 
rations consumed was low, even for 
those pigs fed the mixed supplement. 
Since both supplements were well 
fortified with the known vitamins, it 
seems unlikely that the differences 
observed were associated with vita- 
min levels. Both formulas presum- 
ably were adequate also in the known 
minerals. 

The most plausible explanation for 
the differences noted lies in the pro- 
tein portion of the rations as con- 
sumed. Both supplements were con- 
sumed in moderate quantities and 
all lots of pigs balanced their rations 
very well. The protein level of the 
rations consumed, calculated from the 
amount of corn and supplement con- 
sumed, is 
Table 3. 

If these data are compared with 
the growth and feed efficiency data 
given in Table 2 it will be noted that 
there is no consistent relationship 
between the levels of protein con- 
sumed and the performance of the 
pigs. In experiment I the pigs fed 
the soybean oil meal supplement ate 
slightly higher levels of protein than 
those fed the mixed supplement. In 
experiment II the reverse situation 
occurred. It should be noted too that 
the levels of protein consumed are 
below those recommended by some 


given for each lot in 


research workers 


From 125 
to 200 Ibs. 


Soybean meal 
From start From 125 
to 125 Ibs. to 200 Ibs 


4 34 


é 


é 


Entire feeding period 


Since corn protein deficient in 


lysine, tryptophan and methionine, 
and soybean oil meal is considered to 
be a marginal source of methionine 
the content of these 


the rations consumed, was calculated 


amino acids, in 


These calculations are given in Table 
4. 
In calculating the percent of sul 
containing amino acids in the 
tein of each ration mixture con- 
sumed methionine and cystine were 
added together. This was done on the 
assumption that approximately one 
half of the methionine requirement 
can be met by cystine 
It should be kept 
amino acid requirements have 


mind that 
been 
determined with young pigs under 
100 pounds in weight. The data given 
in Table 3 show that the pigs con- 
sumed higher proportions of supple- 
ment during the first half of the ex- 
periments. Therefore the 
deficiency of lysine, as indicated in 
Table 4, 
ficiency in the 
plemented ration 
mixed supplement ration appears to 
be deficient in lysine. This is due 
to the inclusion of linseed oil meal 


apparent 


is probably not a l 
soybean meal sup- 


However, the 


and alfalfa meal in this supplement 
According to the published values, 
these feeds contain less than one-half 
as much lysine as soybean oil meal 
These ingredients constituted 30% of 
the mixed supplement. The calcu- 
lated values indicate that both ration 


TABLE 4. CALCULATED! AMINO ACID CONTENT OF RATIONS CONSUMED 


Amino acids Lysine 
in ration 
Soybean meal supplement- 


rn 863 


Mixed supplement? 
Corn 87.3 It 


5 
SUPF 


in ration 462 
in protein (12.2)? 3.8 


Required, as of protein? 4.2 


Methionine Cystine Tryptophan 


% % % 


64 


256 
a 

IY 
2.86 


1 Calculated on the basis of values given in Feeds and Feeding, 22nd edit 


mixtures contained adequate quant 
ties of methionine-cystine and trypto- 
phan 

These data show that high quality 
soybean oil meal alone may be 
superior to a mixture of high protein 
feeds in correcting the amino acid 
deficiencies of corn protein for swine 

A series of nitrogen metabolisn 
studies at the Nebraska Station also 
attest to the high 
value of soybean oil meal protein. In 
states (J. An. Sci 


supplementation 


supplementary 


1e report Meade 
1956) The 


c 


OI 
15:288, 
of a 15.9% protein crude protein diet 


formulated from a_ 10.8‘ protein 


corn and a high quality soybean oil 
meal with either d-] tryptophan, d-] 
failed to im 


growing pigs 


methionine or l-lysine 
prove N 
when the 


retention of 
supplemented diets were 
fed at approximately 4.25% of body 


weight.” 
Summary 
Sovbean oil meal 
of 40 years ago, has in- 
fantastic 


production, since 
its infancy 
creased at a rate, par- 
ticularly during the last 10-15 years 
Today soybean oil meal accounts for 
more than half of our total high pro- 
tein feed supply. 

The 


has grown along with the soy 


feed manufacturing 


dustry, as its best customer for soy- 
bean meal, with mutual 
both industries. The 
has been one of greatly improved 
livestock and 
meal 


benefit to 
overall effect 
nutrition of poultry. 
Although 


many 


con- 


soybean oil 


tains nutrients its principal 


value lies in its high protein content 


of high biological value 
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“Where in the whole world... 


W were in the whole world would 
you like most to live? 

Well, son, you'll get a lot of answers 
to a question like that. Most of them 
pretty good answers, too. 

Let’s think about it for a moment. 

Start with right now—today. You're 
living on a farm. And some places seem 
a mighty long distance away. 

But they're not, actually. Because Just 
about every one of those places there 
on your map represents people—lots and 
lots of them. And the number of people 
is increasing 
every day! There are more children being 
born now then ever before. And the 
population experts are predicting an in- 
crease for this country of over 50 
million people by 1975—and a world 
increase of over 800 million by the 
year 1999! 

Makes you wonder how there will be 
enough food, homes and clothing to take 
care of all those extra people, doesn’t it? 

Well, for one thing, the crops and 
animals you're helping your Mom and 
Dad raise now are already serving a lot 


20 


almost every second of 


of people in a lot of different ways. And 
in the future your farm will be many, 
many times more important to. this 
country and to the whole world. 

More people and more industries will 
be wanting farm products. And _ that 
means the challenge to farmers when 
you're grown up will be greater than 
ever in history. 

But ask yourself: where else could 
there be such unlimited opportunity for 
the man who has prepared himself to 
keep in step with progress? 

So you see. son, your farm and _ its 
crops and animals are a mighty close 
and important link between you and all 
those places on your map. They just 
won't ever be able to exist without you. 

Think about the farm. It has a great 
future. So have you. 


Yes, we at Cargill have a lot of faith 
in this boy, and the thousands of farm 
boys like him. 

In our 93 years as a Creative Processor 
of farm products, we’ve seen a great 
many farm youngsters grow up, then 
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watched their sons—and then theirs— 
stay with the land. 

This particular boy may seem like any 
other. And in most ways, he is. But 
somehow, we feel he’s a little extra 
special. 

He already knows many of the secrets 
of running a farm successfully. When he 
is graduated from high school, he'll 
have had ten years of practical working 
experience behind him. To us, that makes 
today’s farm boy one of tomorrow’s 
most valuable assets to this country. 
He’s the man to whom we at Cargill are 
looking to lead the farmer-processor team 
into a bright, new field of opportunity. 


23 Years of 
Creative Processing 
of Farm FProducts 


CA RGIL I 
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THE SOYBEAN 


Miracle crop of the twentieth century 
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This is the soybean, whose value in 25 years has grown 
a hundred-fold from a 10-million-dollar crop to the billion 


dollar class. It is now our fifth most important cash crop. 


It provides more than twice the cash income to farmers of 
the so-called basic crops (rice and peanuts combined). 
Watch its growth! 
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“UT OF oriental antiquity to occidental 

QO modernity and toward an even greater 

tomorrow winds the long trail of the 
soybean. 

As far back as 2838 B.C., Chinese Emperor 
Shen Nung described over 300 medical remedies 
from this Golden Bean. The history of the soy- 
bean is replete with stories of the transportation 
of soybean seed from the Orient to the United 
States for use as a legume in the 19th century. 
However, the soybean is truly a 20th century 
crop for the production of high quality vege- 
table oil and protein meal. 

Domestically produced soybeans were first 
processed for oil and protein meal in 1915 at a 
cottonseed mill in Elizabeth City, N.C. By 1924 
the soybean had moved onto the fertile plains 
of the Midwest. Production approximated 5 mil- 
lion bushels. A new industry was alive. . . des- 
tined to expand to a major crop within a single 
generation founded and nurtured by the 
rich soil of America and by the American genius 
for teamwork displayed by agronomists, farm- 
ers, processors and users. Capital to the tune of 
millions of dollars was invested. The farm or- 
ganizations and universities were enlisted. Out 
of this generous outpouring of the genius and 
resources came a new giant. 

The speed with which the soybean and its 
two major products, the oil and the protein rich 
meal, have established their place is unequalled 
by any agricultural commodity. 

The charts on the next two pages show: 

1—The rapidity with which soybean produc- 
tion and value have expanded in the United 
States, and 

2—The rapidity with which soybean oil and 
meal have taken a permanent and expanding 
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position in the American market place. 

Note that the increase in total food fats con- 
sumed in the United States since 1931-35 is ap- 
proximately equal to the increase in soybean oil 
consumed. Also, of the approximately 7-million- 
ton increase in U. S. utilization of protein meal, 
about 85% was represented by soybean oil meal. 

These, then, are pertinent questions: 

@ What would the vegetable oil industry of 
the United States be like today without the 
abundant supplies of soybean oil? 

@ What would the mixed feed industry be 
like today without soybean oil meal? 

@ More important, what would be the effect 
on the American consumer? He who enjoys the 
highest standard of living in the world? He who 
enjoys the fruits of soybean oil production in 
the form of shortening, margarine, salad oils, in 
paints and other industrial products, and of soy- 
bean oil meal production in the form of milk, 
butter, eggs, chicken, pork and beef? 


THE MEANING 

To America—The soybean has meant: 

Strength, not only in peacetime, but also in 
two wars. It shifted the United States from de- 
pendence on imports to the largest exporter of 
fats and oils in all the world. The phenomenal 
rise of the United States as an exporter is the 
most significant postwar development in the 
field of fats, oils and oilseeds. For this, give 
major credit to the soybean. 

To the American Farmer—The soybean has 
meant: 

By 1956, a billion-dollar annual cash income. 

A profitable market for the output of more 
than 20 million acres of cropland, without gov- 
ernment controls. 





SOYBEAN OIL VS. TOTAL FOOD FAT CONSUMPTION 


SOYBEAN OIL CONSUMED IN FOOD USE 
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Ability to divert acreage from chronic sur- 
lus crops 

Availability of high protein meal to feed 
youltry and livestock more efficiently and more 

onomically 

To the American Consumer—The soybean 
nas meant 

Freedom from reliance on uncertain import 
upplies to meet oil and fat needs. 
Abundant supplies at most reasonable prices 
a portant healthful, high energy food 
soybean oil. The next chart demonstrates the 
relative cheapness of edible oils—for many 

; 25‘, to 30‘. below the general level of 


ol most 1m 


consumer prices. 


More abundant supplies and lower prices for 
meat, dairy and poultry products through more 
efficient feeding made possible by soybean oil 
meal. 

To Labor—The soybean has meant: 

Millions of man hours of work—at good 
wages—in processing plants, elevators, ship- 
ping, mixed feed plants, farm machinery manu- 
facture. 

Opportunities for advancement in an ex- 
panding industry. 


VEGETABLE OILS 1919 - 1956 


vate | 
‘\w"\ \| | THE GROWERS 
fa \| WITHIN THE United States soybeans are 
| Vegetable Oil produced primarily in the Midwest. About 
90° of the crop is grown in the six states of 
ee ee ee Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Indiana, Ohio and 
U.S Consumer Price Index—All Commodities 1947-49 100 Missouri. In most of these states soybeans are 
the second most important cash crop. The ac- 
companying maps show the economic impor- 
tance of soybeans by states. 
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SOYBEAN MEAL VS. TOTAL PROTEIN 
MEAL CONSUMPTION 


Total Total Percent 
Protein Soybean of 
Meal (1) Meal Total 


AVERAGE 








1931-35 2.253 
1936-40 3,600 
1941-45 5,801 
1946-50 7,184 
1951-55 (2) 8,890 
1955 (2) 9,200 














(1) Total consumption for feed of 5 majo 
oilseed meals 


(2) Preliminary, partly estimate d 











The price farmers receive for soybeans is of 
vital importance to the entire economy of the 
great Midwest. Each 1¢ change in the price of 
oil is equivalent to 1l¢ per bushel of soybeans. 
With the 491-million-bushel 1957 crop, a penny- 
per-pound oil price change means about $60 mil- 
lion change in farm income. 

The growers’ market is threefold: 

1—The domestic processor who buys and 
crushes 75‘: or more of the annual production. 

2—The exporter who buys and ships about 
17°c of the crop to meet import requirements 
around the world. Japan, Canada, Holland and 
West Germany are the largest buyers abroad 

3—The seed use for planting requires some 


Naturally, the producer is interested in every 
phase of this highly competitive market. He is 
vitally interested in the export market, not only 
for soybeans but also for soybean oil and meal 
He knows that as the price of soybean products 
rises or falls, the bid for soybeans promptly 
moves in the same direction. 

The producer is also concerned with the 
research work going on in both public and pri- 
vate agencies. New higher yielding varieties, 
new outlets, new uses are all price and income 
factors. 


THE PROCESSOR 

THE LARGEST present and potential market 
for the soybean crop is in the form of soybean 
oil and meal. The function of the processor is to 
convert soybeans into useful products, mainly 
soybean oil and soybean oil meal. With modern 
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SOYBEAN PRODUCTION AND VALUE 
MILLIONS 











1931 1936 1941 1946 


equipment a bushel of soybeans produces about 
11 pounds of crude soybean oil and 47 pounds 
of meal. The meal is returned to the farm, 
usually via the mixed feed industry, while the 
oil is sold elsewhere for many purposes. 

The expansion and improvement of the do- 
mestic processing industry has matched the phe- 
nomenal growth of the soybean crop. Process- 
ing, too, has changed in the short span of years 
since the beginning of commercial soybean pro- 
duction in the United States. First the old 
hydraulic presses were replaced by mechanical 
screw presses. Later the screw presses wer 
replaced by solvent extraction. Today the do- 
mestic processing industry is near 100% solvent 
extraction—the most modern equipment avail- 
able. Each change and improvement has re- 
sulted in increased efficiency—more oil per 
bushel. And more value per bushel—higher 
prices to farmers 

Capital investment in soybean pr‘ 
plants is estimated at near $500 
than $1 for each bushel processed 

The table on page 7A shows the growt] 


improved efficiency of the domestic 


processing industry from 1940 through 1955 


Soybean processing is highly compet: 
Day by day even the smallest price fluctuat 
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Cash receipts from sales of soybeans (thousands of dollars) - ‘oc of income from sales of crops 


represented by soybeans (1955) 
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SOYBEANS: 1940 THROUGH 1956 
Oil 
Soybeans Soybean outturn 
Year Production crushed oil produced per bu. 
1,000 bu. 1,000 bu. 1,000 Ibs. pounds 
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and sell all of the products on a spot, day-to-day 


basis. Sovbeans are purchased largely durin 
few months following harvest and product sales 
are booked for future delivery 

Futures markets operate for soybeans and 
for soybean oil and meal. For the year ending 
June 30, 1956, futures trading in soybeans again 
led all other futures trading. The total volume 
was $14.7 billion. 

The increase in processing efficiency and 
also of competition is well summarized by com- 
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‘ : . ee ] oe rit} a 
paring wartime controliea operations with re- 


During the marketing year 1944-45 the aver- 


age price received by farmers for soybeans 





under ceiling prices was $2.05 per bushel. The 
ceiling price, f.o.b. Decatur, Ill., for crude soy- 
bean oil in tankcars was 11.8¢ per pound and 
for | sovbean meal, $45 per ton. The gov- 
ernment then paid a subsidy averaging about 
3o¢ per bushel to maintain product prices while 
assuring soybean producers the government 
price support. In mid-October 1956 market 


prices for oil and meal were about the same 
with soybean prices supported at $2.15 pei 
bushel—and no government subsidy 

The principal channel of marketing from the 
producer to the processor is by way of a coun- 
try elevator and one or more intermediate deal- 
ers. They perform the important service of 
assembling, storing and shipping to the proc- 
essor or Into export. 

Since over half of the crop of soybeans 
usually sold during the three months of Oct 


ber, November and December, there is a great 


I 
needa for hedging facilities. In 1936, in response 
to this neea, a futures market for soybeans was 
rovided in Chica: This was followed hv 1 j 
provided in Chicago. Innis was followed by need- 
ea nedadging tacliities tor soybean oll and meal! 


in 1950 and 1951. These facilities have been of 
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THE EXPORT MARKET 
THE PHENOMENAL rise of the United States 
as an exporter is perhaps the outstanding post- 
war development in fats, oils, and oilseeds. The 
soybean has changed the United States from a 
net importer of these products to the major net 
exporter. 
U. S 
increased almost tenfold from 


exports of soybeans and soybean oil 
3.9 million bush- 
els (bean equivalent basis) annual average in 
the 1935-39 period to an average of 54.2 million 
bushels in the 5-year period 1950-54. During this 
same period total world exports declined from 
97.8 million bushels (bean equivalent) to 82.7 
million bushels. In 1955-56 exports reached a 
record level of 116 million bushels (30° of the 
crop) of which about 65 million bushels were 
exported as beans. 

Foreign production in 1956 is estimated at 
398 million bushels, highest of the postwar years 
but 4‘, less than the prewar (1935-39) average. 
U.S. output in 1956 was officially estimated at 
456 million bushels or about nine times as large 
China-Manchuria is the most impor- 
Output in this 
area in 1956 was estimated at 340 million bush- 


as prewar 
tant foreign production source. 


els, less than the prewar average of 359 million 
} 

United States and China-Man- 

more than 93° of world 


bushels The 
churla account for 
production. 
Postwar exports from China-Manchuria to 
free world markets, however, have been mark- 
edly smaller than in earlier years. Rising world 
populations and 


demands due to increasing 


higher standards of living will continue to pro- 


vide a growing market for U. S. production. 


THE GOVERNMENT 
THE ABILITY of the sovbean to remain free of 


vovernment acreage restrictions and other 


1 


controls has been as remarkable as 


acetime 


U. S. EXPORTS OF FOOD FATS & OILS 
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Butter 
Cottonseed oil 
Lard 
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its rapid growth in the United States. Price 
support has been extended to soybeans. But it 
has generally been on a basis that provided ade- 
quate protection to producers and still enabled 
the products to expand existing markets and to 
seek out new markets at home and abroad. 

The 1955 soybean crop set a new record pro- 


duction of 371 million bushels. Yet at the end 
of the marketing vear, Oct. 1, 1956, total remain- 
ing stocks from that crop were only a few mil- 
lion bushels. 

The vear 1956 set another new record—456 
million bushels! And this new record crop was 
also moved into consumption. 

Soybean producers, processors and 
have recognized the necessity for price sup- 
port. But they have consistently favored reason- 
able support levels designed to encourage the 
movement of increasing production into con- 
sumption and not into government store houses. 
This statesmanlike approach has succeeded in 
keeping soybeans out of CCC inventories. Gov- 
ernment policy has been designed to strengthen 
and stabilize markets. From a fiscal standpoint, 
unlike many crops that have had the full regalia 
of government controls wrapped around them 
with losses of hundreds of millions of dollars, 
the Commodity Credit Corp. actually made $4 
million over the past 23 years in its soybean 
operations. 

Thus, government and industry have con- 
centrated efforts in the fields of research and 
marketing rather than toward restricted pro- 
duction coupled with high price support. Over 
the years higher yielding varieties have been 
developed adapted to an ever-widening area. 
This has meant much to producers forced to 
reduce acreage of other crops because of lost 
markets accented in most cases by high price 
support and control programs. Equally impor- 
tant, the fruits of research have improved the 


users 


U.S. EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF 
OILCAKE AND MEAL 


Cottonseed, Soybean, Linseed, Peanut 
and Copra Cake and Meal 
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EATS ARORA SN OO 


ability of soybeans to compete with other crops 
from the standpoint of dollar return per acre 

Relatively new farm legislation has been a 
most potent factor in solving a basic farm prob- 
lem. Vast markets exist in friendly nations for 
American farm produce. But in many cases dol- 
lar exchange is not available. 

The Agricultural Trade and Development 
Act of 1954 (Public Law 480) authorized pro- 
grams for the sale of surplus agricultural com- 





modities in exchange for foreign currencies 
Under this authority surpluses can be sold 
abroad and moved entirely through commercial 
channels. Government’s function is in the field 
of currency exchange. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture determines the nations with whom 
agreements shall be negotiated and determines 
the commodities to be financed under P. L. 480 
The foreign currencies engendered by the sale 
are used in various ways, many of which re- 
place outright grants or expenditures for which 
dollar appropriations would otherwise be re- 
quired. 

The soybean is unique with regard to export 
markets. 

The meal fraction from soybeans is needed 
domestically. In fact, it will require a further 
large increase in soybean production and proc- 
essing to even approach the tonnage of protein 
meals needed for balanced livestock and poultry 
rations. 

On the other hand, edible oil and fat per 
capita consumption in the United States remains , 
constant. Total consumption expands only as 
population grows. 

Importing countries have been buying soy- 
beans primarily to the extent that they need 
both oil and protein meal. U. S. exports of soy- 
beans are quite substantial and set another new 
record in 1956-57. 

With a virtually unlimited meal market in 
the United States, the major consideration has 
been to dispose of surplus oil abroad to maintain 
prices to producers and to prevent the accumu- 

lation of soybean inventories in government 
hands. 
This has been admirably accomplished by 
arranging for the export of relatively small 
quantities of edible oils and fats under P. L. 480 
The resulting benefits have accrued not only to 
producers of soybeans, cottonseed and lard 
| (hogs) but also to all other producers of U. S. 
| oils and fats—flaxseed, tallow and grease (live- 
stock) and marine oils. 








| In 1955-56, 263 million pounds of soybean oil 


Scientist of U. S. Regional Soybean Laboratory with 
experimental soybeans in greenhouse at University of 
Illinois. Much new varietal research is still needed 
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ONE HALF U.S. SOYBEAN AND COTTONSEED 
OILS EXPORTED UNDER P. L. 480 


FISCAL YEAR 1956 
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‘Title | 478 Million Lbs.\__ Title 
4 Million Lbs. 
Title 1 
25 Million Lbs 
505 Million Lbs. 











were exported under this program. This is the 
oil equivalent of about 24 million bushels of 
soybeans. Conservative government economists 
estimate that in the absence of this program the 
market price for soybeans would have been be- 
low the $2.04 support price instead of the $2.22- 
per-bushel average price received by farmers. 
An official Department of Agriculture report 
stated that during the 1955-56 and 1956-57 mar- 
keting years the increase in farm income from 
fats and oils as a result of P. L. 480 was $215 
million. 

Also, in the absence of this program, CCC 
would have acquired many millions of bushels 
of soybeans. In addition, the government likely 
would have acquired cottonseed with all the 
attendant difficulties of handling this perishable 
commodity. 

Oil prices would no doubt have been much 


SOYBEAN PRODUCTION U.S. & WORLD 


lower without this export demand generated by 
P. L. 480. Prices of protein meal to farmers 
would have been much higher because of lower 
supplies, higher per unit processing costs, and 
the basic fact that soybean prices can only re- 
flect the total value of the products. With the 
same price for soybeans competition and inter- 
relationships assure that meal prices move up 
as oil prices go down. And vice versa. 

A primary benefit of reasonable protein meal 
prices is the forestalling of further inroads on 
the farmers’ market by synthetic urea for feed. 
Past history establishes conclusively that once 
synthetic products such as urea attain a market 
they remain to plague future farm marketings. 

Thus, by necessary and proper governmental 
assistance in the export marketing of the surplus 
oils and fats, farmers received a greater return 
amounting to over $215 million for soybeans 
sold plus savings in expense through lower feed 
costs. The government did not acquire soybeans 
to add to its costly stockpiles, and millions of 
hungry people over the world were able to buy 
With their own currencies the bounty of cur 
fields and factories. Here at home farmers did 
not have to restrict soybean production and 
processors minimized shutdowns. U. S. labor 


} 
was utilized in the processing and transporta- 
tion of products of the soybean. 
Also, there was no big carryover to jeopard- 
ize operations of farmers, government or indus- 
try in handling the new record 1957 crop. 








UNITED STATES CHINA-MANCHURIA 





Average 1935-39 56,167,000 bu 358,960,000 bu 47,282,000 bu 463,720,000 bu 
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U.S. SOYBEAN EXPORTS (percentage of crop) 


Average 1935-39 


Canada 


22% 


W. Europe 
64.4% 





5.5 million bushels 


Another basic fact to be understood is that 
foreign currencies are being used con- 
tructive ly. 

From these foreign currencies acquired 
through the P. L. 480 program the United States 
derives many benefits such as meeting defense 
needs over the world, construction of military 
air bases, economic and market development, 
student exchange and many other useful proj- 
ects. Over $32 million in foreign currency has 
been tentatively earmarked for market develop- 
ment purposes on agricultural products. 

These market development projects are be- 

developed and carried on in cooperation 
with the private trade, both U. S. and foreign. 
Generally, the USDA defrays part of cost with 
foreign currency acquired under P. L. 480. 
USDA guides and follows the work through its 
Foreign Agricultural Service. The U.S. private 
trade group helps develop the project and pays 
for the necessary dollar costs. The foreign 
roups, Which help carry out the project, meet 
part of the local costs. 

An example of the cooperative nature of the 
market development projects is the one in 
Japan. In this project the American Soybean 
Association and the various soybean trade 
groups in Japan have established a Japanese- 
American Soybean Institute. This Institute will 
foster closer relationships between the soybear 
trade in the two countries. exchange techno- 
logical know-how to encourage use of U.S. soy- 


bean products in food and other products, de 
t 
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Ail Other 
6% 


W. Hemisphere 
(Ex. Canada) 
5% 
Canada 
9% 





116 million bushels 


velop a closer relationship between Japanese 
and U. S. methods of handling, sampling and 
grading, establish mutual understandings as to 
trading practices and methods, and disseminate 
appropriate educational and promotional mate- 
rial in Japan. 

The general technique of moving soybeans 
through the normal channels of trade by gov- 
ernment assistance in the marketing of the oil 
fraction is of tremendous significance. It is 
vastly superior to the system devised primarily 
for grains and cotton of government loans and 
CCC acquisitions, for the following reasons: 

1—The increase in net farm income is greater 
than any possible government costs. 

2—More soybean meal is available at reason- 
able prices, thus providing better balanced ra- 
tions and better net returns to livestock and 
poultry producers. 

3—The soybean crop moves through the 
normal channels of trade—and not into govern- 
ment storage. 

4—-Processing plants run more efficiently 
with no shutdowns and loss of employment 


caused by government soybean acquisitions. 
5—Exporters and importers of soybeans are 

commercial buyers in the open market—not 

“bargain hunters” from government hoards. 


THE FUTURE 

EXPANSION in the demand for food fats and 
oils in the United States depends entirely on 
population growth. 
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A recent study on “The Long Run Demand 
for Farm Products” by the USDA shows a per 
19.9 pounds in 1975. As 


apita consumption of 


capita consumption 
already stated, the ps 
edible fats and oils is inelastic in the United 
States. This is generally recognized by research 
workers and the fats and oils trade. Thus within 
reasonable limits consumption is not affected by 
price 

U. S. population is expected to be one-third 
higher by 1975 than in 1955. The following chart 
shows maximum _ estimated 
growth through 1975. The table shows estimates 
of the increase in world population. 

The soybean industry will share in the ex- 
pected growth of the U. S. population. And in 
the growth of the expanding national economy 


minimum and 


which reputable economists now estimate will 
about double current levels by 1975. A con- 
stantly increasing production of soybeans is 
needed to meet these needs—and the expanding 
needs of friendly countries abroad. 

The estimated annual increase in U. S. popu- 
lation alone requires an additional 110 million 
pounds of edible fats and oils each year. At the 
end of 20 years an additional 2.2 billion pounds 
annually will be needed. This is equivalent to 
the oil production from over 10 million acres of 
soybeans. The population in the rest of the 
world will also increase. Current estimates indi- 
cate the population in 1975 outside the United 
States will be higher by 500-600 million than 
in 1956. 

The expanding population abroad offers 
arge and important potential markets for the 
U. S. farm economy—already the world’s larg- 
est exporter of oils and fats. This additional 
requirement will be 8-10 million tons per year 
by 1975, only part of which is expected to be 
produced abroad. 

Proper promotion, market development and 
overcoming trade barriers (including dollar 
shortages) will enable the United States to 
merchandise growing quantities of edible fats 
and oils abroad to meet the world needs. 

The soybean is expected to provide the larg- 
est part of this expanding requirement. The 


soybean is the only major source of edible oil 
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and protein meal grown as an oilseed. Other 
U. S. sources are byproducts, and production is 
dependent on factors other than the demand for 
edible fats or oils. If by market development 
work abroad the United States can increase 
consumption of fats and oils in other countries 
by an average of only 1 pound per capita, vast 
markets will be created. The improvement in 


living standards in many countries is obvious. 
The potential is there. 
Similarly, vast untapped markets exist for 
increasing supplies of meal. Demand for soy- 
l 


bean meal is elastic. At reasonable competitive 
prices, it is possible to increase use of this high 
protein product. A_ balanced ration means 
greater feeding economy. It can compete with 
synthetic feeds such as urea. 

The mixed feed industry is in its infancy 
abroad. With good market development work 
soybean meal will find a ready market at 
reasonable price levels. Much work will have 
to be done in assisting foreign users to develop 
the know-how laboriously acquired here. 

There is still room for considerable research 
looking toward new higher yielding varieties of 
soybeans and new varieties which can produce 
well in irrigated and other new areas of the 
United States. Reduction in cost of production 
can and will be attained through improved 
technology and research. 

While industrial uses of soybean products 
have been much publicized, they are currently 
a relatively minor utilization. But certainly the 
record of soybean products in the drying oil 
field, as a plastic ingredient, as an adhesive, as 
a sizing material, fertilizer, to name a few, is 
replete with success. 

- oe 


What new uses will be developed to increase 
the farmers’ market for this bean of gold? 

The soybean is the crop with a future. 

Its course must be charted through the co- 
operative efforts of farmers, grain buyers, proc- 
essors, research workers, mixed feed manufac- 
turers, the boards of trade, oil refiners and users 
and exporters, and the government for the con- 
tinued benefit of mankind. 
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DEDICATED TO: 


The men of vision, from whose hands and brains 


has come a new billion-dollar crop, a new indus- 


try and new strength for America It has blos- 
somed and grown great on its own merits In an 
atmosphere of freedom—unfettered by govern- 
ment controls 














This SOYBEAN DIGEST EXTRA feature prepared 
and published as a public service by the Andreas 
Foundation of Mankato, Minn., and the Lauhoff 
Foundation, Box 571, Danville, Ill. 
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THIS WE BELIEVE 
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INDUSTRIAL OILS 
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EDIBLE OILS 
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OIL MEAL 
AND PELLETS 


SOYBEAN 
CROPLAND 


It is our purpose continually to maintain a high level 








of efficiency in soybean processing; to develop new 




















uses and new markets for soybean products; to em- 
ploy the most practical and economical methods of 
transportation. Through the combination of these 
efforts we strive to narrow the spread between what a 


\ 


farmer receives for his products and what he pays for 
his feeds. We believe this is our challenge. It is a re- 


ee 
iL 


sponsibility we accept. 


es 
if 
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Soybean processors and refiners serving agriculture and industry 
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Announce 1957 Crop Sales Policy 


THE U.S. DEPARTMENT of Agri- 
culture has announced the _ sales 
policy for 1957-crop soybeans taken 
over following the May 31, 1958, ma- 
turity date for price-support loans 
and purchase agreements. The 
USDA also announced that the same 
selling policy will apply to any 1956- 
crop soybeans remaining in_ the 
Commodity Credit Corp 
after May 31, 1958 


inventory 


The CCC-owned soybeans, eithe 
1957- or 1956-crop, will be sold for 
domestic crushing or for export at 
the higher of the domestic market 
price or the 1957 basic loan rate at 
point of production for grade No. 2 
soybeans plus 1.5¢ per bushel carry- 
ing charges for each month or part 
of a month beginning June 1, 1958, 
and also plus an announced 
factor.” The 
will be sold in store with all storage 
and handling charges paid to the 
date of purchase. 


“quality 


adjustment soybeans 


The quality adjustment factor will 
be based on the average of premiums 
and discounts which reflect the dif- 
ference between grade No. 2 soy- 


beans on which the basic price-sup- 
port rate is established and higher 


quality soybeans which are the basis 
of commercial trading. The use of 
this fixed ‘quality adjustment fac- 
tor” will reduce the work and time 
nvolved in establishing minimum 
This factor will be an- 
nounced prior to May 31, 1958. 


sales prices. 


In determining actual sales prices 
for each lot, the minimum price or 
the domestic market price, which- 
ever is higher, will be adjusted by 
market premiums and discounts for 
quality factors such as moisture, 
damage, and foreign material. 


The minimum sales price for soy- 
beans that have been moved by CCC 
from points of production to sub- 
terminal or terminal storage loca- 
tions will be the higher of (1) the 
market, or (2) the average basic 
loan rate in store at points of pro- 
duction plus the announced factor 
and carrying charges, and also plus 
average freight, tax cost, and Uni- 
form Grain Storage Agreement in- 
elevation charges at subterminal or 
terminal storage point 

This sales program will remain in 
effect until Oct. 1, 1958, when an 
appraisal will be made of the soy- 
bean situation and further announce- 
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ment will be made as to whether this 
program will be continued, modified, 
or terminated. 


Raise Lambs on Meal 


ORPHAN LAMBS may not have to 
be raised on a bottle. 


Emmit Haynes, extension animal 
husbandman at Iowa State College, 
says Illinois researchers have re- 
ported it is possible to raise lambs 
largely on soybean meal. 


For feeding orphan lambs, Haynes 
points out, it is important to see that 
the lamb gets colostrum during its 
first day. Milk from another ewe 
which recently lambed can be used. 
Then, Haynes advises, use warmed 
cow’s milk, undiluted and unsweet- 
ened. 


If you want to try getting the lamb 
off the bottle, start offering a little 
soybean meal in a pan or trough. 
When the lamb gets to eating it, 
taper off with the milk as the lamb 
increases his eating of the soybean 
meal. As early as possible, start the 
lamb on cracked grain in addition to 
the soybean meal. 

Haynes says the Illinois research- 
ers report that lambs raised on soy- 
bean meal don’t look good, but they 
do survive, and they don’t require 
the extra time involved in feeding 
from a bottle every few hours. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
9 So. Clinton St. Bldg. 


DES MOINES, 
1514 High St. 


IOWA 


CAIRO, ILL. 
4007 Sycamore St. 


ANALYTICAL SERVICE T0 THE SOYBEAN INDUSTRY SINCE 1935 


With 


Chemical Lasvernmentes 


ee 


MAIN OFFICES AND LABORATORIES: 265 SO. FRONT ST., MEMPHIS, TENN. 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for 
Official Chemists for 


the Chicago Board of Trade 

National Soybean Processors Association 

Specializing in Soybean Oils — Cake — Meals — Feeds 
“Over 2 million samples analyzed since 1935.” 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
412 W. 7th St. 


CLARKSDALE, MISS. 
75 Sunflower St. 


WILSON, ARK. 
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Today’s Columbian “NEW LOOK’ will be 
Tomorrow’s Fashion in Country Elevators! 


MASTER-CRAFTED BY 


(OLUMBIAN 


SINCE 1893 


KELLOGG GRAIN CO., Grant, — 
Nebraska, selected Columbian @0 0 ->~> 
tanks in heights and sizes to ' 3 
meet grain handling needs of 3 i 
area—then incorporated blend- © 

ing and classifying facilities to =| | 

* sd 

increase service and profits / & 


; 
* 


g 


McKENNA GRAIN: CO., 
Kingman, -Kansas has 
90,000 bu. storage ca- 
pacity, plus 12’ x 24’ 
classifying tanks to 
provide blending and 
classifying service to 
their customers. 


EMPORIA ELEVATOR & FEEDING CO., largest 
cattle feeding operation in Kansas, has 
12’ x 40’ mixing tanks, mastercrafted by 
Columbian to blend and classify grain. Stor- 
age capacity is 350,000 bu. 


GANO GRAIN CORP., 
Cunningham, Kansas, is 
one of the early Colum- 
bion New Look ele- 
vators. Built in 1950, 
this elevator has a 
head house. Success of 
adaptation of Colum- 
bian tanks to blending 
and classifying set the 
fashion. 


Blending and Classifying facilities for grains economical and easily erected permanent struc- 
has become the profitable fashion in country tures. And Columbian engineers can tailor these 
elevators. They offer convenience and savings tanks to your exact requirements —as they 
for growers, feeders and shippers... permit have tailored grain storage for millions of 
receiving different types and grades of grain bushels all over the world. Columbian tanks 
with proper facilities for storage and handling. are not only weatherproof but so tight that 
Columbian bolted steel tanks are ideal for these they are widely used for the storage of de- 
facilities — providing fire-safe, vermin-proof, hydrated alfalfa under inert gas pressure. 
For more complete information, ask for the new Columbian Grain Tank 


book. It’s Free. Better still, invite a Columbian engineer to discuss 
your elevator or storage requirements. You incur no obligation 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK COMPANY 


Associate Member, Grain & Feed Dealers P.O. Box 4048-U 


National Association. Member, American ; 1 ‘ 
Dehydrators Association Kansas City, Missouri 


Steel — Master-crafted by Columbian — First for Lasting Strength 


oe | 
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Will you get 
YOUR SHARE of the 


1958 Stock Market and 
Grain Market Profits? 


It has been said that 95% of the 
“Crowd” investing their money 
have very little knowledge of the 
markets. The other 5% are suc- 
cessful, because they reap their 
profits from the uninformed 
They anticipate, in advance, what 
the “Crowd” will do, and take 
advantage of this knowledge 
YOU CAN BELONG TO THIS 
5% GROUP, regardless of how 
much money you have to invest. 
Think and do as successful men 
do, and you too CAN be success- 
ful. Set your financial goal for 
1958, and GET TO WORK! Here 


are the tools: First: 
1958 Grain Market Trend Forecast 
1958 Stock Market Trend Forecast 
$25.00 Each 


These yearly graphic forecasts 
show exact dates when the mar- 
ket should advance or decline 
throughout the entire year; used 
by successful investors, traders, 
Market Advisory Services and 
Investment bankers Extremely 
high degree of accuracy during 
past decade 


and, Second: 


Market "KNOW-HOW" Instruction Books 


“HOW TO MAKE PROFITS IN COM- 

MODITIES” by W. D. Gann. Revised 

Enlarged Edition, 412 pages of trading 

rule techniques and forecasting meth- 
Illustrated. Price $10 


“SCIENCE AND SECRETS OF WHEAT 
TRADING,” by B. H. Pugh—A prac 
tical and Complete Wheat - Trading 
Course in six parts. Every step illus 
trated. Price for complete set, $24.00 


"45 YEARS IN WALL STREET—NEW 
STOCK TREND DETECTOR.” W. D 
Gann’'s last book on stock trading and 
forecasting methods. 231 pages, $10 


“TRADERS INSTRUCTION BOOK,” by 
Burton H. Pugh—Rules for traders in 
the grain markets. Illustrated. 108 pages 
Original Price $20.00 Price $7.50 


‘A BETTER WAY TO MAKE MONEY” 
by B. H. Pugh—Simpie and practical 
plan of investing and trading in the 
Stock and Grain Markets, well illus 
trat 303 pages. Price $7.50 


MASTERING COTTON.” by Burton H 
-ugh—A book of instructions for trad- 
ing the Cotton Market. 34 pages 
Illustrated Original Price $20.00) 


ice 


I 


“HOW TO MAKE PROFITS TRADING 
IN PUTS AND CALLS.” by W. D. Gann 


16 pages—Price $2.00 


COMMODITY CHARTS (Gann Method 
Daily Weekly, Monthly Prices on 


1 ct 
eque 


(Enclose Remittance 


With Order) 


Lambert-Gann Publishing Co., Inc. 
295 N.E. 55th Street, Miami 37, Florida 
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Soybean Oil Helpful in Bloat Control 


SOYBEAN OIL in grain reduced the 
danger of bloat and also increased 
daily gains of steers at Iowa State 
College, Richard H. Johnson, ISC 
dairy researcher, said in a report to 
the American Society of Animal 
Production in Chicago 

He was associated in the experi- 
ment with dairymen N. L. Jacobson 
and L. R. Brown, and statistician 
P. G. Homeyer. 

Beside testing bloat control with 
steers on pasture, the Iowa research- 
ers used 22 dairy animals confined to 
dry lot and receiving green chopped 
alfalfa (soilage). 

“When we sprinkled crude soy- 
bean oil over alfalfa soilage at the 
rate of % pound per 1,000 pounds 
body weight of animal per day we 
effectively controlled bloat,” states 
Dr. Jacobson. This occurred even 
during a period when we experi- 
enced severe bloating in the control 
group. 

“The addition of soybean oil and 
other types of oil to grain before the 
animals were placed on alfalfa pas- 
ture greatly reduced bloat but was 
not as effective as placing the oil on 
the forage. This apparently is due 
to the fact that the oil is altered 
rather soon in the rumen and needs 
to be consumed at the time the bloat 
provocative forage is consumed. 

“However, when relatively high 
levels of oil are fed, the effect seems 
to last for a somewhat longer period. 
In this method one would have to 
feed perhaps a pound of oil per ani- 
mal per day to have reasonable as- 
surance of bloat control under all 
circumstances. 

“This may not be entirely imprac- 
tical since the weight gains of ani- 
mals fed the oil were considerably 
greater—'2 pound daily or more— 
than those of the control group.” 

In addition to soybean oil the in- 
vestigation included lecithin, lard oil 
and penicillin. 

Effectiveness and Practicability of 
Some Oils, Penicillin, Decyl Alcohol, 
and Lecithin in the Control of Al- 
falfa Bloat. By R. H. Johnson, L. R. 
Brown, N. L. Jacobson and P. G. 
Homeyer, Iowa State College, Ames, 


lowa. 


High Meal Level 


WHEN SOYBEAN oil meal was a 
new product on the market, efforts 
were directed toward the possibility 


of supplying the protein from vege- 
table rather than animal sources for 
broiler feeding, due to a price dif- 
ferential in favor of the former. 

More recently this difference has 
disappeared, so the question  be- 
comes one of the values contributed 
by the protein concentrate. Add 
to this problem the fact that to- 
day’s broiler possesses an inherent 
capacity for growth which was un- 
developed in the past. 

Nebraska workers have fed soy- 
bean and meat meals as concen- 
trates in a diet for growing chicks 
at levels of 30% each. These meals 
have also been fed in combinations 
by adding or withdrawing 5% of 
each meal so that 30% of the diet 
was made up of a mixture of the 
two meals. 

Day-old New Hampshire chicks 
were used. The basal diet consisted 
of ground yellow corn 56%, de- 
hydrated alfalfa meal 5%, wheat 
shorts 5%, mineral mixture 3%, and 
a good vitamin mixture 1%. The 
other 30% consisted of soybean meal 
or meat meal, or combinations of 
both. 

Both meals had right at 50% 
crude protein by analysis. Individ- 
ual rations ran about 23% crude 
protein. 

The best growth was obtained with 
30% of soybean oil meal in the diet 
Decreased growth also occurred 
with each added increment of 5% 
of meat meal as soybean oil meal 
was withdrawn, with the lowest 
gain recorded on the 30% meat meal 
diet. However, these differences 
were not marked until 15% meat 
meal was added. 

High Levels of Meat, Bone Meal 
and Soybean Meal in Rations for 
Broilers. By C. W. Ackerson, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Feed Age, April 
1957, pages 48, 49, 50. 71 Vander- 
bilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Cottonseed Meal 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY of publications 
reporting research on cottonseed 
meal for feeding of poultry and 
swine has just been published and is 
now available for distribution. 

Improved Cottonseed Meals for 
Feeding Poultry and Swine. ARS 
72-10. Single copies free. Southern 
Utilization Research and Develop- 
ment Divison, P. O. Box 7307, New 
Orleans 19, La. 
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Adds New Nematode Control Areas 


SIXTEEN FARMS and two areas of root system, so the nema popu 


several sections each were added to ation buildup is lin 1 by avai 


YY 
the regions regulated because of the food.” many 
soybean cyst nematode in Arkansas According Al = av — pate 
Kentucky, Missouri, North Carolina, [SIA nesintelads elaine ica fi sain . ; 
and Tennessee, effective Dec. 10, pens 
the U.S. De partm 
Involved in the e ions are 
Arkansas, one farm it ‘rittenden 
County and two farms and two loca 
ities in Mississippi County; Ken 
tucky, four farms in Fulton County: 
Missouri, two farms in New Madrid 
County; North Carolina, one farn 
each in Camden and New Hanove1 
Counties and four farms in Pende1 
County; and Tennessee, one farm 
in Obion County. There is no chan 
in the regulated area in Mississippi 
Six civil districts in Dyer County 
Tenn., have been removed from 
regulated status. Repeated 
in these districts have sho\ 
free of soybean cyst 
festation 
Quarantine reg 
that certain prod 
may move trom 


; 


under certification j 1e( ¢ 
by USDA |) MULTIWALL BAG 
ee SEWN VALVE 





Roots ush-growling soybean 


plants may | ting high pop 4 Re ee ’ CHASE ti 
> COTTON SAND 
LABEL 


ulations bean ¢' nematode 
that will 
some inte 


Department of Agric 

On the other hand, parts 
that show 
be supporting only 
number of nematode 
build up rapidly on he: 
root systems, but 
pool root Syste m 
attacked early in 


First discovere 
in 1954, the soybean nem; 
has since appeared al in parts 
Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, Ker 
tucky, and Mississippi. The pest 


DEPENDABILITY 


IN BAGS FOR YOUR SOYBEAN MEAL 


attacks roots soybeans, lespedeza 
common vetch, snap beans, and 
adzuki beans 

‘Some soybean growers whose 


fields show no apparent damagt 


For safe shipment—low cost—in bags 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
tend to discount the nematode s des- eas easy to fill, close, stack and store... 
tructive potential,” says E. D. Bur- always insist on Chase dependability. 


gess, In Charge of plant pest control Make a single call, order any or all—any 


for USDA’s Agricultural Research c MA a type, any size, any quantity. 
Service 


CHASE MULTIWALL PAPER CHASE COTTON 
that at the end of the growing sea G CHASE BURLAP 

on they’re likely to find larg COMPANY General Sales Offices 

numbers of nematodes on roots of 155 E. 44th Street, New York 17, New York 
healthy-looking plants—ready to go 

to work next year and few on 32 Bag Plants and Sales Offices coast to coast—a Nationwide Staff of Bag Specialists. 


“Our pest surveyors find, however, 


heavily damaged plants. Heavy at- 


tack and early damage reduce thé Our 110th Year of Bag-Making Progress. 
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Grain sorghums are stored in this new Butler bolted steel tank installation in Abernathy, Texas. Panhandle 


Steel Buildings of Amarillo handled the construction for the owner, The Service Grain Company. 


How your nearby Butler contractor can 


with Butler steel tanks 





Meet Russ Davidson and Bob Orr, partners in 
Panhandle Steel Buildings, Inc., Amarillo. 
They are typical of the Butler contractors all 
over the country who are local experts in 
building Butler steel tank storage facilities. 
Your Butler contractor knows the special 
construction problems, infestation problems 
and weather conditions in your area—and how 
to solve them with weather-tight, rodent-proof 
Butler steel tanks. He'll help you get all of 
the other benefits of Butler steel tanks, too— 


low initial cost, low insurance rates, minimum 
maintenance, excellent fire and weather pro- 
tection, easy cleaning and fumigating. And, of 
course, Butler’s speedy erection. 

Butler bolted steel tanks are also widely 
used for bulk storage of feed and ingredients. 
Capacities range from 1,297 to 60.763 bushels. 

For complete handling of your storage 
problems by a man who can give you localized 
service that cuts costs, contact your nearby 
Butler contractor listed on the opposite page. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 461, 1020 East 63rd Street, P.O. Box 7027, Kansas City 13, Missouri 


961 Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
931 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 61, South 27th Street and Butler Avenue, Richmond 1, California 


eee page 


Manufacturers of Farm Equipment + Oil Equipment + Buildings » Dry Cleaners Equipment +» Outdoor Advertising Equipment + Custom Fabrications 
Factories at Kansas City, Missour Minnesota © Galesburg, Illinois * Richmond, Calitornia © Birmingham, Alabama * Houston, Texas * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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THE DEPARTMENT of Agriculture 
pared its Nov. 1 estimate by almost 
12 million bushels, to 479.8 million 
bushels from 491.4 million in its an- 
nual crop report issued Dec. 17 

USDA raised its estimate of per 
acre yield, from 22.7 to 23.1 bushels, 
but cut its earlier estimate of acres 
to be harvested by almost a million 
acres, and now estimates that only 
20.7 million acres were harvested for 
beans, just a tenth of a million acres 
above last year 

The 23.7 bushels per acre yield is 
the highest of record, and compares 
with 22.3, the previous high in 1949 

USDA states there was some aban- 
1957 soybean 


aonment ol acreage 


due to drought in a few areas, pal 
ticularly the East Coast, 


oybeans that did not 


some ex 
tremely late 
mature, and snow and flood damage 
ates at harvest time 
Some oybean acreage was lost in 
Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas and 
Tennessee due to November flood 
Rains and snow delayed harvest in 


Minnesota and Iowa 


USDA Cuts Crop Estimate 12 Million Bu. 


ern states was mostly small, it ap 
peared there would be some loss in 
a number of states 


peans 


Many late harvested were 
too high in moisture for safe storage 
and were sent direct to processing 
plants 

Processors report that oil content 
of 1957-crop soybeans is higher than 
normal and protein content is low 


Processors are reported paying a 


premium for  high-protein-content 
beans in a few cases for use in pro 


duction of 50%-protein meal 


New Insecticide 
PHOSDRIN insecticide, a new 


temic organo-phosphate manufac 
tured by Shell Chemical Corp., re- 
cently received U.S 


Agriculture label acceptance for use 


Department of 


against aphids, leafhoppers and 


grasshoppers attacking soybeans 
This new product has the unique 

quickly killing 

down with 


compounds 


feature of 
then rapidly breaking 


the plant into harmle« 





There wa till considerable acre Because of its short residual life 
age to be harvested in late December this new insecticide can be used 
n the East Coast states of Virginia throughout the season up to one day 
ind North and South Carolina before harvest 

And at least a small acreage re Like most phosphate insecticide 
nained to be harvested in many Phosdrin insecticide hig! tox 
other states both north and south to man, but the h re min 
Thou percentagewise the part of nized when it is I} d coral 
he crop still in the fields in north ) label directions and ¢ 1utio} 

SOYBEAN FOR BEANS 
Acreage harvested? Yield per acre Production 
Average Average Average 
State 1946-55 1956 1957 1946-55 1956 1957 1946-55 1956 1957 
1,000 acres ——— —— Bushels —— ——— 1,000 bushels ———— 
é 
é Q 
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Find your BUTLER 
contractor here 
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Another in the continuing series of advertisements 
by the Glidden Chemurgy Division 


to expand the markets for soybean products. 


How manufacturers improve products because 
GLIDDEN GIVES BETTER MILEAGE FROM THE SOYBEAN 


USES OF THE SOYBEAN 
IN INDUSTRY: 


Soybean derivatives may help improve your product and reduce production costs 
just as they have for petroleum in the family car, foods in the picnic basket, 


and even rubber and plastic parts in the portable radio. Reason—Glidden 
Chemurgy has taken soybeans out of the dream stage for almost every industry 
you can name, 

In the Buitptne Marertats industry, Glidden Alpha Protein® helps the manu- 
facturer of insulating board produce a waterproof, durable board that can be 
painted without difficulty. Because A/pha Protein has a high tolerance for other 
ingredients in the coating. it reduces coating and waterproofing from two opera- 
tions to one—a saving in both production time and cost. Alpha Protein is also 
used in the manufacture of almost all the washable wallpaper produced in the 
United States, in coating high-quality printing paper, and in the manufacture 
of latex-base paints. 

And... Glidden is the /eading soybean processor continuing operations beyond 
the crude products level, to produce special-purpose derivatives that may help im- 
prove your product. Call or write Glidden Technical Service for ideas and assistance. 


Glidden 


CHEMURGY DIVISION 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
1825 North Laramie Avenues Chicago 339, Illinois 


ADHESIVE 
In paints, paper, plywood, 
wallpaper, insulating 
board, floor coverings 


BLENDER 
In chewing gum, petroleum 


DISPERSING AGENT 
In instant foods, paint, 
varnish, rubber and plastics, 
shortening 
EMULSIFIER 
Baked goods, margarine, 
petroleum, textiles, soap, 
cosmetics, pharmaceuticals 


NUTRITIVE SUPPLEMENT 
In foods, pharmaceuticals 
PARTING AGENT 
In rubber and plastics 


PENETRATING AGENT 
In soaps and cosmetics 


MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL AND EDIBLE SOY FLOURS AND PROTEIN, CRUDE AND SPECIAL-PURPOSE LECITHINS, STEROIDS, SOYBEAN MEAL AND OILS. 
28 SOYBEAN DIGES! 





E REPOR 


PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported by the Bu- 
reau of the Census for October and November. 
Primary products except crude oil at crude oil mill locations: Production, 


shipments and transfers, and stock, November 1957-October 1957 (short 
tons of 2,000 pounds 


Shipments and 
transfers 


Stocks end 

of month 

November October November October Nov.30, Oct.31, 
1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 


Production 


Soybecns: Net receipts, crushings, and stocks at oil mills, by states 
November 1957-October 1957 (tons of 2,000 pounds 
Net receipts Crushed Stocks 
at mills or used at mills 
November October November October Nov. 30, 
1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 


a ) 


Soybean products: Production and stocks at oil mill locations, by states, 
November 1957-October 1957 


Crude oil Coke and meal 
(thousands of pounds tons) 
Production Stocks Production Stocks 
Novem- Octo- Nov. Oct. Novem- Octo- Nov Oct. 
ber ber 30, 31, ber ber 30, 31, 
1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 
03,306 683,163 é 88,112 


313 6 306.746 102.3761 52 é 


Mo 

Nebr 

N. C 

Ohio 

Tex } 
All other 48,462 
1 Included in ‘ 
companies 


STOCKS. Agricultural Marketing Service’s commer- 
cial grain stocks reports for close of business on Friday 
or Saturday preceding date of report (1,000 bu.) 


Dec.3 Dec.10 Dec. 17 Dec 
U. S. soybeans in store and afloat at domestic markets 
Coast . 2,531 atta 1,241 


3,847 


¢ é 44 3,428 
U. S. soybeans in store and afloat at Canadian markets 
ent week 0 0 73 
jo ) 439 620 
Total North American commercial soybean stocks 

4 7 © 

Primary receipts (1,000 bu.) of soybeans at importont interior points 

for week ending 

Nov.27 Dec.6 Dec.13 Dec. 20 


Cc 4 


Cn B94 


OILSEED PRODUCTION. 1935-1957 crop yea 
Compiled from official sources by U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

United States: Soybean, cottonseed, peanut, and linseed oils, production 
averages 1935/36-1939/40 and 1945/46-1949-50, and marketing years 
1950/51-1956 57 (1,000 short tons 

Vegetable oils 


Period or marketing year! Soybean? Cottonseed Peo:.ut? Linseed* 


5 /36- 


| equivalent f imported fiaxsee 

FUTURES TRADING. Soybean futures trading, with 
an estimated 4.3 billion bushels on the Chicago Board of 
Trade in 1957, decreased 26% compared with 1956, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture reports. 

The 1957 soybean oil futures volume, primarily on 
the Chicago Board of Trade, was approximately 10.6 
billion pounds; cottonseed oil futures on the New York 
Produce Exchange, 4 billions; and lard futures on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, 2.2 billions. 





113 S. Court Ave. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Jackson 7-1603 





Mitchell, Hutchins & Co 


SPECIALISTS INCOMMODITY FUTURES— 
—CATERING TO THE SOYBEAN INDUSTRY 


231 S. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
STATE 2-1700 


One Wall St. 
New York. N. Y. 
Digby 4-0700 
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DAILY MARKET PRICES 
No. 1 Cash Soybeans, Chicago 
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Bulk Soybean Oil Meal, Decatur 
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December Markets 


MARKETS in December were weak and slumped toward 
the year’s end. Cash soybeans lost 7¢ to 8¢ during the 
month; soybean oil 42¢ and meal 50¢. 


3earish factors included: 
1—Plentiful supplies of meal with demand for the 
nearby product at a standstill 


2—Lack of export news and the delay in announce- 
ment of new P. L. 480 business. However, exports of 
soybeans were running well ahead of a year ago. 

3—Increased stocks in processors hands and the con- 
tinued narrow processing margin. 

4—Large stocks of soybeans in Chicago warehouses 
available for delivery on the January contract. 

Bullish factors: 


1—The government’s final crop report paring the 





1956 AND 1957 SOYBEAN CROPS 


1957 1956 
Soybeans crushed 
October-November 
Total soybeans under 
price support as of 
Nov. 15 21,920,550.0 bu. 34,655,975.0 bu. 
otal soybeans inspected 
for overseas shipment 
including lake ship- 
ments to Canada 
Oct. 1-Dec. 20 37, 


57,253,322.7 bu. 54,464,048.1 bu. 


164,878.0 bu. 32,662,686.0 bu. 











TRENDS AT A GLANCE (Weekly Close) 
No. 1 Cash Soybeans, Chicago 


Oct. Nov. Oec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 
Dollars” v i Bee a a ee vr vee i 
per bu. | _ =) SS ee eee Seer 
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Bulk ‘onions Oil Meal, Decatur 
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Crude Soybean Oil, Tankcars 
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total soybean crop by almost 12 million bushels, and the 
cotton crop by .8 million bales. There was some loss in 
the field of both soybean and cotton crops. 


2—Heavier processing operations by 3 million bushe!s 
from last year for October and November. 


3—December snows helped the meal market 
4—Continued light country offerings. 


’ governmental officials that over 100 
million trees of. soybeans will go under the support 
program. However, a smaller bushelage of beans was 
under support Nov. 15 than a year ago. 


BYPRODUCTS. The price of soybean fatty acids re- 
mained at 154%4¢ per pound during December. Acid soy- 
bean soap stock delivered Midwest remained at “ and 
raw soybean soap stock declined from 2%¢ to 2% 


Cents 
Pe 


| cud Price Range by Crop Years 


ve Soybeans 
No. 2 Yellow 
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24” x76" CARTER SCALPERATOR 


On soybeans going directly to storage the 
Carter Scalperator does a good job of both 

rough scalping and aspirating. It removes 

both coarse and light foreign materials. 

The Scalperator also is used on beans or 
grains when they’re turned for cooling. Note 
that this machine can be used on other grains 
without change of equipment. The 24” x 76” 
Scalperator is 84” wide, 117” long, and 96” 
high. The 24” x 60” size of this model is 101” 
long. 


11”x60" CARTER SCALPERATOR 


The 11” x 60” Scalperator is ideal for smaller 
runs. The 11” x 60” is 79” wide, 89” long, 

and 48” high... fits neatly into work 
space. The 11” x 42” size of this model is 

71” long. All Scalperators are rotary in motion, 
thus operate without vibration. 


For details, write to: hee al : 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 


: : : THE Basic Unitr—Hart-Carter ‘“‘Squirrel Cage’’ Scalping 
689 19th Avenue N.E. Minneapolis 18, Minnesota petle ee 


Reel. Baffle plate construction retards flow of beans through the 
reel,insuring thorough rough scalping.The reel is self-cleaning. 


“CARTER SCALPERATO 
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GRITS and FLAKES... from the World of Soy 


Seedburo Appointments 


Victor R. Ruelas George W. Piontek 


Rex E. Yocum, president of Seed- 
buro Equipment Co., Chicago, an- 
nounces the appointment of George 
W. Piontek as Steinlte 
sales manager and Victor R. Ruelas 


assistant 


as export manage! 

Mr. Piontek was formerly with 
he USDA Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice and the USDA engineering and 
watershed planning unit at Fort 
Worth, Tex He served 4 years in 
the U.S. Air Force 

Mr. Ruelas was formerly associ- 
ated with D. C. Andrews & Co. as 


foreign freight forwarder and was 


with General Auto Export Co. for 
3 years as assistant export manager. 


General Mills Oil Sales 


Sewall Andrews, vice president of 
General Mills, Inc., and general man- 
ager of the soybean division, an- 
nounces the appointment of new 
ales representatives to handle re- 


fined and blown soybean oil to the 


technical trade in several midsouth 
areas. 

Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 
will sell bulk soybean oils and will 
warehouse drummed stocks through 
several office locations where ex- 
perienced managers have become 
well known in the protective coating 
trade. 

Wes Rufi will handle the Dallas, 
Tex., area. Recently, Wes celebrated 
25 years with the Thompson-Hay 
ward ofganization. Wes Skillern is 
in Houston, Tex.; Bill Swart in Lub- 
bock and Fred Wright in San An- 
ton1o 

R. F. Wagner has Little Rock, 
Ark., under control. Oklahoma uses 
two men—‘“Bing” Helbing in Okla- 
homa City and George Harrington 
in Tulsa; and Louisiana, “Bill”? Lon 
necker at Shreveport and Frank 
Condon in New Orleans. 

Tennessee and northern Mississip- 
pi will be covered by E. F. Bouldin 
in Memphis. 


Fred Haas Retires 

Frank C. Haas, vice president of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis, and manager of its chemical 
products division, is retiring from 
his present position but will con- 
tinue with the firm as a consultant 
He plans to return to Cleveland, 
Ohio, where he will operate the Win- 
field Equipment Co., Inc., handling 
equipment for the oils, fats, oilseeds 
and flour milling industries. 








FILTER 


Filter Cloths 


@ Die-cut with exact precision. 
® Delivered, as pictured, to any schedule. 


e No shrinkage. No large roll goods 
inventory. 


e Less Shutdown time. 

Send dimensions or press plate template 
and material specifications for free sam- 
ples and prices of Filterfab non-woven 
cotton or synthetic disposable overcloths. 
Also filter paper. 


Our 27th Year of Dependable Service to Processing and Refining Industries 


Cable Address “Filterfab” 


FABRICS 


Promotion of Burton W. Schroeder 
to manager of the ADM chemical 
products division, has been = an- 
nounced by Thomas L. Daniels, 
president. 

Schroeder, a vice president and 
director of ADM, has been assistant 
manager of the division since last 
February. He joined ADM in 1939 


Ashleigh Boles Retires 


Ashleigh P. Boles, director of agri- 
cultural development for the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad, has retired 
from active duty after 31 years serv- 
ice with the company. 

Mr. Boles joined 
the Missouri Pa- 
cific in 1926 as the 
railroad’s horticul- 
tural agent. He 
has been a famil- 
iar figure at farm- 
ers’ meetings and 
much interested in 
the soybean and 
other crops in his 
territory. 

He has frequent- 
ly attended American Soybean As- 
sociation conventions and is well 
known to ASA members. 


A. P. Boles 


Howes Executive Dies 


John T. Willis, 70, sales executive 
of S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y., 
for 30 years, died 
recently. He had 
been associated 
with the milling 
industry since the 

age of 16. 
The son of a 
flour miller, Mr. 
Willis was the 
father of George 
Willis, present 
sales manager of 

John T. Willis S. Howes Co. 

C. Park Hanneman, 51, a vice 
president and director of the Penola 
Oil Co., New York, died recently 
after a brief illness. Mr. Hanneman 
joined Penola, a marketing affiliate 
of Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), in 1939 
and had been a vice president and 
director since 1943. 


Shanzer Manufacturing Co. has 
just announced the completion of 
a new model 20 drier installation for 


the David M. Barton Gin Co. in Cat- 
ron, Mo. The new unit will handle up 
to 300 bushels per hour. 


Incoxporated ; 
1520 E. 17th St. Tel.—Cherxy -1-0456 Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Plants: Cleveland, Ohio * Goshen, Indiana 
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seed cleaners 
grain cleaners 
bean cleaners 
corn sizers 
scalpers 
portable cleaners 
dodder mills Rg 
. : ‘re ? VELVET 
sawdust mixers : . >» , DODDER MILLS 
dockage testers - 
debearders Fa é ¥g 
100 SERIES CLEANING:ELEVATING 4°, ° 2%... EDDY" GIANT 
huller-scarifiers ue SYSTEMS Gee a ann 
. * : # % Sm ee ° 
bucket ps, Bia a Paks 
elevators 
Holzinger air 
lift conveyors 
Gustafson seed 
treaters 


Randolph seed- ‘ bie. yee. 4 " ak eg eS gee “s HOLZINGER 


rain driers es 2 ANS AIR LIFT CONVEYORS 
grain driers CLIPPER DEBEAROER <%= : 
continuous cup oo Seix i 

conveyors ies “ye ets e 


poe . 


cob breakers eos 


screens (213 sizes) . § : 


other related products ; ‘ 
by CLIPPER an * in the WORATING CONVEYORS 


A. T. FERRELL @ ©. 
3 orbit SOS 


ee 
y 


SUPER 2248-BD ae 
HI-CAPACITY CLEANER, 3%. 


PRECISION CLEANERS 
SUPER X-29-D X-2969-D 
X-298- X-2968-D° 


and each one a star... 


in keeping with this geophysical era Clipper frequently launches new stars—-for example, the 
revolutionary Super X precision cleaner design. This series of both four and six screen mills 
has rapidly established its true value of ultra sensitivity and selectivity in the most far reaching, 
countries of the world. . 


The condensed array of representative products illustrated and listed reveals other new items 
of direct interest—the Clipper-Randolph Driers, the Holzinger Air ‘Lift Conveyors and high- CUPPER-RANDOUN 
lights a few of Clipper’s ‘‘old standbys’ such as the incomparable Eddy Giant. Huller-Scarifier, SEED-GRAIN DRIERS 
Debearder, 100 Series Cleaners, Dodder Mills, ete. 


Write cay free complete literature. C [ | P u F H 
A. T. FERRELL AND COMPANY a ve 


PROCESSING and 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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WASHINGTON DIGEST 


Sees Chance for Early P.L. 480 Action 


THERE WAS some prospect at the 
end of December that the long-de- 
layed Public Law 480 program for 
Spain would be unblocked and the 
way opened for the 1957-58 move- 
ment of oils and other crops under 
480 to get into full swing 

The office of Senator Hubert 
Humphrey of Minnesota has been 
putting a blaze under officialdom in 
Washington, particularly the State 
Department, to come to agreement 
on the Spanish program. 

It has been held up for months, 
due in part to the late start of the 
program as the result of late passage 
of the authority to extend the pro- 
gram, in part to inability of officials 
to come to terms on the size of pro- 
gram the Spanish want, in part due 
to the Cooley amendment which pro- 
vides for use of up to 25% of foreign 
currencies received for U.S. foods for 
loans to U. S. businessmen operating 
within the country 


Reasons for Delay 
In December Senator Humphrey 


sent his administrative assistant, 


Herbert Waters, to Spain to find out 
what was holding back the Spanish 
agreement. Waters reported three 
major reasons: 

1—The Spanish government wants 
a P. L. 480 program more than three 
times the size of the first agreement 
offered by the United States. 

The present agreement calls for 
$73 million. The Spanish want as 
much as $263 million in P. L. 480 
commodities to be paid for in their 
own currencies. 

2—The Spanish object to as much 
as a fourth of the pesetas paid for 
U. S. commodities being loaned to 
U. S. business firms operating within 
the country. 

The reason, Spanish officials gave 
Waters, is that the country is under- 
going a period of inflation due part- 
ly to the millions being invested by 
the United States in Spanish bases, 
and partly to the Spaniards’ own 
program of construction, road build- 
ing and other activities which are 
just beginning to catch up with the 
times. 


WHY GRAIN, FEED and SEED MEN LIKE 


SEEDBURO Portable HYTROL 
Folding Conveyors 


Check 
these features: 


Model “R” Hytrol 


Lightweight, sturdily 
constructed 
Ruff-Top belt for longer 


life MODEL "'R" HYTROL 

A lightweight aluminum 
folding conveyor for com- 
plete portability. 


Reversible at flip of switch 
Sizes—10 to 21 ft. 


Model ‘‘B” Hytrol 


Handles 150 Ib. bags, boxes, 
cartons 

Elevates hydraulically to 45 
degrees 

Ruff-Top belt, with or 
without cleats 

Reversible at flip of switch 
Sizes—10 to 22 ft. 


ae 
e 
@ Loads at floor level 
ca 
* 





"Eines versatile conveyors are so 
completely flexible in use that every 
stacking or loading job can be done 
with a maximum of worker 
satisfaction and a minimum 

of time and labor. 


MODEL “'B" 
HYTROL 

A heavy-duty port- 
able, folding con- 
veyor, built for 
long life. 


BOTH MODELS FOLD 


‘*See your Seedburo Representative" 


OR CALL 

COLLECT 

ANdover 
3-2128 


(SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU) 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. SD-1, 618 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 3, Ill. 


& 


By PORTER M. HEDGE 


Washington Correspondent for 
The Soybean Digest 


Spain needs U. S. foods and fibre 
to supply the needs of an expanding 
economy, Waters was told, and to 
keep inflation from wiping out the 
economic gains. Spanish officials are 
said to fear additional investment on 
the part of U. S. business firms 
would merely create more inflation. 

3—The agreement has been held 
up partly because of the desire of 
Spain for a much greater volume of 
U. S. cotton than the Department of 
Agriculture thus far has been willing 
to supply through P. L. 480. 

Senator Humphrey’s office has in- 
dicated that the State Department 
now appears willing to ease up on 
the provision making a comparative- 
ly large volume of funds available to 
U. S. businessmen now. 

Waters was also told by Spanish 
officials that Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson told them a $100 mil- 
lion P. L. 480 program was as far 
as USDA could go, that a limit of 
700,000 bales of cotton had been 
placed on the amount available for 
P. L. 480 exports, that he didn’t want 
to break through this ceiling on cot- 
ton for fear it would increase sup- 
port prices for cotton next year. 

Spain wants more cotton to keep 
its mills running. 


Wants 150,000 Tons 

There are 110,000 tons of edible 
oils in the original Spanish 480 pro- 
gram. Waters says the Spanish will 
take “almost unlimited” amounts of 
oils if they can finance them. 

As soon as the first agreement is 
reached, says Waters, the Spanish 
want to begin negotiations for an- 
other. They want at least 150,000 
tons of edible oils from the United 
States under this program. 

Waters thinks Spain is a potential 
market for U. S. soybean and cotton- 
seed oils for a long time to come. 

“Spain recently purchased 11,000 
tons of oil with scarce dollars,” 
Waters said. “As soon as this sale 
had been consummated, the oil was 
allocated into villages of Spain, and 
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arrangements were made to move it 
to villages as fast as it was received.” 

Waters said at first the Spanish 
viewed U. S. oils with distrust. Now 
they have acquired a taste for them 

“There is even some prospect that 
the Spanish would take some soy- 
bean oil meal under the P. L. 480 
program,” Waters reported. 

He said the Spanish government 
has been planning a big egg produc- 
tion program and had considered 
subsidizing egg output. But if feeds 
are available under the P. L. 480 
program, Waters says, “officials are 
talking now of subsidizing with feed 
instead of currency.” 

Senator Humphrey’s office is 
hopeful that if the Spanish program 
can be unblocked it will open the 


way for movement of the 480 pro- 


gram all down the line. The Senator 


is fearful that if the programming 
of the additional $1 billion in com- 
modities voted by Congress last Au- 
gust isn’t well under way by the 
time Congress reconvenes, there 
will be hesitancy to approve further 
authorizations. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
has announced he will ask for au- 
thority to use another $1%% billion of 
surplus stocks in the program dur- 
ing the 1958-59 fiscal year 


Senator Humphrey is chairman of 
a Senate agriculture subcommittee 


investigating the 480 
Humphrey has indicated he will ask 
for at least $2 billion additional for 
the program in the year ahead. 


program 


ASA Considers Commodity Programs 


AMERICAN Association 
representatives considered proposals 
for cotton and corn legislative pro- 
grams and a general field crops pro- 
gram at the meeting of the National 
Conference of Commodity Organiza- 
tions at Kansas City Dec. 12-13. 

The Conference, made up of 35 dif- 
ferent commodity groups including 
the American Soybean Association, 
is proposing the consideration of a 
commodity-by-commodity approach 
to solution of agricultural problems 
ASA President John Sawyer, Lon- 
don, Ohio, and John Butterfield, 
Pana, Ill., director, represented the 
Association at the meeting. 

The group advocated a number of 
far-reaching changes in farm pro- 
grams including: 


Soybean 


1—A greatly enlarged program of 
land retirement, with 60 to 70 mil- 
lion acres to be retired from produc- 
tion to offset the increased efficiency 
of farmers and allow current sur- 
pluses to be utilized by the markets 


2—Abandonment of cotton price 


supports so cotton can compete free- 
ly in foreign trade, a larger cotton 
acreage and probable direct govern- 
ment payments. 

3—A sliding scale of price supports 
for corn with higher guarantees for 
those who take more land out of pro- 
duction. No farmer raising corn or 
sorghum could receive price supports 
for feed grains or soybeans unless he 
complied to some extent with the 
corn-sorghum program 

The American Soybean Association 
position according to Saywer: ASA 
is not in favor of allotments for soy- 
beans and has always asked for sup- 
ports set at a level to maintain a free 
position according to Sawyer: ASA 
would not endorse any program that 
would divert more acres to soybeans 
by restricting acreages of other crops 
It was pointed out that soybeans are 
already in a precarious position from 
a supply standpoint. ASA in the past 
had endorsed cross - compliance in 
principle 

Sawyer said the reasoning favor- 





Market Street 


We invite the readers of THE SOY- 
BEAN DIGEST to use MARKET 
STREET for their classified advertis- 
ing. If you have processing machinery, 
laboratory equipment, soybean seed, or 
other items of interest to the industry, 
advertise them here. 


Rate 10c per word per issue. 
Minimum insertion $2.00. 











FOR SALE—NEW OR USED 80600E 
or 806000H sewing machine heads, 
Whizzer conveyors, bagging scales 
and bins. Write Winborn, Wil- 
liamsburg, Iowa. 

USED VAC-U-VATORS — REBUILT 
and factory-guaranteed. Contact 
Dunbar-Kapple, Inc., Vac-U-Vator 
Div., Box 361, Batavia, Ill. Phone 
Batavia 5-400. 

FOR SALE — ANDERSON AND 
French expellers, cookers, driers, 
5-high 48-inch crushing rolls, 36- 
inch attrition mills, sewing ma- 
chines, hammermills, cracking 
rolls, filter presses. Ray L. Jones, 
2222 Oakview Drive, Jefferson 
City, Mo 

WANTED: FLAKING AND CRACK- 
ing rolls, meal coolers and driers 
and rollermills. Soybean Digest, 
Box 319-J, Hudson, Iowa. 

WANTED: PRATER DF-9 DUAL 
pulverizer with 1,200 rpm motor, 
2 gyro sifters, Richardson 15 or 25 
bu. grain scale and high capacity 
feed scale, steel 8 x 5 cups or larger 
elevators, 2-inch steel pipe, and 
other used machinery. Contact 
R. G. Gurley, Phone 2303, Selma, 
N. C. 


able to other commodity programs 
advanced at the meeting was that 
the wheat and cotton programs 
should increase the acreage devoted 
to these crops and take the acreage 
pressure off soybeans, and that the 
corn-sorghum program should not 
increase soybean acreage 





CECIL BAYS 
BILL STEPHENS 
ART PION 





1135 WEST HUNTINGTON DR. 
ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA 


MEMBERS—-NATIONAL FATS & OILS BROKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HILLCREST 6-4429 
RYAN 1-5125 
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A Sales Record of More Than 
15 MILLION 
SUPERIOR 
ELEVATOR CUPS 


DP-OK-CC-V 


For Better Results—Longer Life—More 
Capacity 


‘Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not A 
Sideline’’ 


K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 














TANK TRUCK 


SOYBEAN OIL HAULING 
OUR SPECIALTY 


Hopper trucks for bulk soybean oil meal. 


STILLPASS TRANSIT CO. 


CONTRACT HAULERS 
Inter and Intra State Tank Truck Operators . Edible Oils 
Mulberry 1-6102—1-6103 
If no answer call Grandview 1-5529 


4867 Spring Grove Avenue 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 











ANOTHER 


room RADSON 





AN ut new SN 
TRANSISTOR 


““SELF-POWERED”, 
MOISTURE 


ONLY 


124" 


At last—a Moisture Meter that travels! Completely portable 

no outside power-needed. Developed for use in the field, 
at the dryer, in the bin or elevator. Accurate, easy-to-read 
dial. Factory guaranteed! Farmers are assured added dollars 
by knowing exact moisture content of all grain during 
harvesting, storing and marketing time 


RADSON <9 :ccxg Gyoration 


MACON, ILLINOIS 











IN THE MARKETS 


FACTORY USE VEGETABLE OILS for September 
and October 1957. Reported by Bureau of the Census 
(1,000 lbs.) 


Primary materials: Factory production and consumption, and factory and 
warehouse stocks, October 1957-September 1957 


Factory Factory Factory and 
production consumption warehouse stocks 
Octo- Sep- Octo- Sep- Oct. Sept. 
ber tember ber tember a1, 30, 
1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 
Cottonseed, crude 223,092 114,715 142,251 80,506 108,132 64,027 
Cottonseed, refin'd 130,973 75,529 116,520 94,429 94,699 81,569 
Soybean, crude 306,746 244,415 266,133 223,008 194,319 182,123 
soybean, refined 251,803 210,216 246,821 221,872 110,813 103,781 
Hydrogenated vegetable oils 
Edible 
Cottonseed 32,569 28,410 32,050 27,794 14,087 14,447 
Soybean 134,167 113,206 121,617 *106,287 41,104 38,192 
Other 7,503 4,381 5,319 4,109 2,883 PHP t2 9 j 
Inedible - 2) 1,486 1,518 1,758 1919 
Margarine! 137,803 120,737 NA NA) 29,391 27,303 
* Revised. NA—Not available. ! Data for stocks exclude quantities 
held by consuming factories. * Not shown to avoid disclosure of figures 
for individual companies 
Factory consumption of vegtable oils, by uses, during October 1957 
Edible products Inedbile products 
Lubricants 
Paint and Other 
Shorten- Mar- Other and _— similar in- 
ing garine edible Soap varnish oils! edible? 
ttonseed, refined 14,115 743 2.572 3 88 
ean, crude 5D 376 2,028 
ybean, refined 47,636 8,737 3,982 46 6,845 ] 7,699 
F ts, vegetable 
raw and acidulated 
Hydrogenated vege 
_ottonsee 
ybean 
Other 
Hydrogenated vege 
table oil, inedible 514 
juantities mMsumed itn tubricant grease itting 
re Is, brake fluids, and metal working. 2 Quantities « 
leum and animal feeds are included in the above total 
its and oils nsumed in chemicals and linoleum and oilclot 
reviously shown separately, are now included in ‘‘Other 
> quantities consumed in core cutting oils, brake fluids 
and metal working, formerly included in this total are 
in Lubricants and other oils Not shown t avoid 
figures for individual companies 


Consumption of fats and oils in fat splitting 


Jan.-Oct. Jan.-Oct. 
October September Cumulative October Cumulative 


Vegetable foots 6,428 8,037 ] 5 », 162 83,291 


Census Bureau 


MELLORINE. Estimated by the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service at 1,785,000 gallons, the November produc- 
tion of mellorine and other frozen desserts made with 
fats and oils other than milk-fat was at about the same 
level as the November output last year, but was 7% be- 
low the same month in 1955. In the first 11 months of 
this year, mellorine production was down 4% from the 
total for the same months last year. 

Production declined 24% from October to November 
this year, compared with a drop of 34% at this time last 
year and a decrease of 18% between these months in 
1955 
Production of mellorine and other frozen desserts made with fats and 
oils other than milk-fat, United States, 1957 

Esti- Change in 

mated 1957 from 

1953* 1954* 1955* 1956* 1957 1955 1956 

Thousand gallons Percent 

January 1064 1,503 1,758 1,807 1,835 + 4 y 

February 1.162 1:995 873: 2057 2.000 + 7 

March 1,607 2,339 2,681 665 2,415 10 

April 1,767 2,720 2,729 2,694 2,605 5 
May 2,201 2,703 3,291 469 3,220 
June 139 3,623 3,549 677 3,280 
July 2,978 3,904 3,643 3,749 3,960 
August 731 622 3,825 3,741 3,695 
september 2,582 3,136 3,095 2,819 2,870 
October 2,229 443 2,356 2,693 2,335 
November 464 1,759 1,925 788 1,785 
Eleven month total..22,924 29,747 30,725 31,159 30,000 


* From enumeration 


SOYBEAN DIGEST 








Yk~ From original design to 


final operation, 


Crown solvent extraction 











A typical plant; daily capacity approximately 3,000 bushels 


e fabrication of equipment in 


e preliminary investigation and 
Crown shops 


research 


e design and process engineering e testing and placing completed plant 


e drafting of plans and specifications in operation 


e coordination of basic plant 
operations 


e lifetime consulting service to insure 
lasting satisfaction 


New Crown plant installations are continually being built right in the heart of soybean growing 
areas. Crown plants are compact, cost less, and feature the famous ‘‘Add-A-Unit’’ construction. 
For complete details, send today fora free copy of the catalog “‘Crown Solvent Extraction Plants.” 


CROWN IRON WORKS Co. 


1229 Tyler Street N. E. + Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


JANUARY, 1958 








PRICES. Average prices for soybeans received by farm- 
ers, reported by Agricultural Marketing Service (dollars 
per bushel). 

Effec- Av. price National 

tive as percent average price 

Average farm price parity of parity support rate 

Nov. 15, Oct. 15, Nov. 15, Nov. 15, Nov. 15, 1955 1956 1957 
1956 1957 1957 1957 1957 crop crop crop 


67 2.04 aS 2.09 


reporting t 


Feedstuffs: Average price per ton in wholesale lots at principal markets 
(Dollars) 
5-year Percent 
1951-55 Nov. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec.3, Dec. 31 is 
average 1956 1957 1957 1957 1957 of 5-yr. av. 
85.30 64.90 68.70 63.85 61.90 61.25 72 
74.25 63.60 60.35 58.35 58.60 60.20 8] 
73.35 65.25 60.45 58.60 57.20 56.50 77 
73.00 68.50 60.10 57.25 54.05 53.50 13 
75.15 58.50 48.30 52.80 52.40 51.5( 69 


INSPECTIONS. Soybeans inspected by grades and 

percent, reported by Agricultural Marketing Service.’ 
Oct.-Nov. Oct.-Nov. November October November 

Grade 1956 1957 1956 1957 19572 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
bu. Pct. bu. Pct. - Pet. bu. Pct. bu. Pct 
R202 17 31,499 22 538 13 26,104 28 5,395 12 
3 2,88 38 41,228 44 20,233 43 
26 17,207 16 135,214 32 
7,601 8 4,752 10 
2,008 2 1,363 
0 94,150 100 46,957 | 
nn the basis that 1 car 
1957 receipts, 3,750 
i the remainder yellow 
included 12,245,000 
>ceipts, and the ba 
ns by licensed grain 
market 


MEAL PRODUCTION. Oilseed meal production, 1954- 
57, reported by Agricultural Marketing Service. 
Oilseed meal production (1,000 tons) 
Monthly production Season’s production 
Oct. 1957 Oct.- Oct.- Oct.- 
prelim- Sept. Oct. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
inary 1957 1956 1956-57 1955-56 1954-55 
652.3 517.5 657.1 7,509.3 6,545.8 5,704.8 
299.8 166.6 346.4 2,289.3 2,628.1 
50.9 55.2 575.5 58 
8 2 2 


9.0 
754.1 1,091 


PRICE SUPPORT. 1957-crop soybeans put under sup- 
port through Nov. 15, 1957, compared with total of 1956 
same date, reported by Agricultural Marketing Service 
(bushels). 


Total under 
support through 
Nov. 15, 1956 


34,655,975 


Total under 
farm-stored Purchase support through 
loans agreements Nov. 15, 1957 


161,807 21,920,55 


Warehouse and 


SHANZER 
_ GRAIN 
| DRIERS 


do something about it! 


MANUFACTURING C0. 
85 Bluxome Street 
Son Froncisco 7, California 


EXPORTS. Preliminary data on U. S. exports of soy- 
beans and soybean oil for October 1957, with comparable 
data for October 1956 and cumulative totals for the mar- 
keting year 1955-56 and 1956-57, reported by Foreign 
Agricultural Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Unit October 1956 October 1957 
10,243,126 9,887,564 


Soybeans bu 
Soybean o! 

Crude Ib 
Refined but not further processed Ib 
Refined, deodorized and hydrogenated Ib 
Total beans and oil 


22,483,300 
4,518,207 
55,165,761 


24,161,105 
4,856,456 
9,049,130 


1 equivalent basis b 


194,636,791 146,632,144 


Soybeans: Inspections for overseas export by coastal areas, and country 
of destination, November 1957 (1,000 bu.) 

Atlantic West Germany 1,895 
United Kingdom 1,003 Italy. 38 
West Germany 149 Japan 3,200 
Holland 248 Poland 346 
Belgium 4] Denmark 770 
Norway 303 Other 3 
Japan 214 Subtotal 9,247 
Poland 545 Lake Ports 
Formosa 320 Canada 914 
Israel 352 Grand total 13,336 
Subtotal 3,175 Total January- 

Gulf November 1957 72,703 

Belgium 623 Total January- 
Holland 2,216 November 1956 $3,547 
Note: Data are based on weekly reports of inspections by licensed grain 
inspectors for overseas export and do not include rail or truck move 
ment to Canada or Mexico. In some cases the ultimate destination of 
the grain exported is not shown on the inspection reports, therefore the 
quantity of each country may vary from official census data which are 
based on custom declarations. Agricultural Marketing Service 


July-October 1957 P. L. 480 export shipments (pounds) 
September-October 1957 July-October 1957 
Metric tons Quantity Metric tons Quontity 
Cottonseed oil 1,881 4,148,000 9,793 21,590,000 
oybean oil 6,679 14,725,000 7,876 17,364,000 
Linseed oil 65 144,000 214 472,000 
reign Agricultural Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Domestic exports: Agricultural products 1955-56 and 1956-57 
Year beginning July 1 
Quantity Value 
1955-56 1956-57 1955-56 1956-57 
Thou- Thou- 1,000 1,000 
Unit sands sands dollars dollars 
Oil cake and oil-cake meal 
Cottonseed ton 214 33 12,659 2,022 
Linseed ton 145 73 9,122 4,229 
Peanut ton 13 30 830 1,811 
Soybean ton 401 447 25,081 26,278 
Other ton 0 ] 0 10 
Total oil cake and meal ton 773 584 47,692 34,350 
Oilseeds 
Copra ) 159 85 13 7 
Cottonseed t 3t:617 22.198 2,720 2,045 
Flaxseed (56 It ) 10,444 2,548 37,985 8,945 
Soybeans (60 Ib 71,097 76,686 179,579 195,753 
Other oilseeds t 33,649 56,803 1,778 3,149 
Total oilseeds 222,075 209,899 
Fats and oils 
Soybean oil 
Crude : 40,347 398,031 6,092 59,592 
Refined 
Not further processed b 59,386 76,900 9,001 12,567 
Deodorized 
hydrogenated, etc 271,607 451,490 43,107 2,587 
Foreign Agricultural Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 

















NELLIS 


FEED COMPANY 
Brokers 
of Soybean Oil Meal 
4010 Board of Trade Building 
=—— Chicago 4, Ill. 








TWX 623 





























SOYBEAN DIGEST 











Where Fast Drying Counts... 


Select 


@ For faster drving, at lower cost. 
rely on Anderson 72-tube rotary 
steam drvers. These dryers incor- 
porate superior steam circulation 
and heat transfer features and per- 
mit accurate adjustment of the 
moisture content of granular 


materials. 


@ Installed as a single unit, Ander- 
son Drvers also are stacked two or 


three high to suit vour tonnage. 





Juilt for durability. thev feature an 
entire shell of steel plate reintorced 


with channel tron frames. 


@ For uniform, efficient, fast drv- 
ing of any free flowing material, 
obtain complete information on 
Anderson Drvers. Fill out the cou- 
pon today. Anderson will send you 
information without obligation on 
the drver best suited for your 


requirements. 








CaSV ACCESS 


F. Sturdy heavy 
shell. 


G. Steam tubes 


steam head at 


cK 
one 


permitting expansion 
| 


tracuion and reducing 


{ leaks and strains 


H. Anti-frictior 


DC aril 


operauon 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
Division of International Basic Economy Corporation 
1976 West 96th Street * Cleveland 2, Ohio 


CORN GERMS e CRACKED CORN 
@ OATS @ POULTRY FEATHERS 


e SESAME SEED e CRACKED SOYBEANS ¢ WHOLE 


Name 
Company 
Address 


KERNEL CORN @ WHOLE FLAXSEED @ WHOLE KERNEL p City 


WHEAT and other non-sticky granular materials. 


Material(s) 
Initial Moisture 


Boiler Hp. avail 


Final Moisture 


working steam press 


] Please send catalog 





mn 


ed 
g000 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma Bartlesville 6600 





